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THE LIABILITIES OF BANKS. 


I. Lossks FRom THE NeGuicence or Notartes.—II. Cottection or Paper. 
Rieuts oF THirp PaRrTiEs. 


Tue liability of a bank to its correspondents and depositors for any 
neglect or omission by its notary, in the protest of collection paper, has 
not been clearly demonstrated by our State courts. Cases of this kind 
would be considered under the law of Agency, and as there is a material 
difference of opinion among bankers and merchants upon the point sug- 
gested, we propose to bring forward those few cases that have a bearing 
upon the subject. 

The general impression among banks is, that from the moment they 
hand unpaid collection paper over to the notary their own responsibility 
ceases, and that they are not directly liable for such neglect or omis- 
sion on his part as would lead to a loss on the part of the owners. 

On the contrary, merchants generally consider the deposit bank fully 
and wholly liable to them for such neglect on the part of the notary, or 
for laches on the part of any officer of the bank, in the collection of 
notes and bills. In this opinion they agree with those bankers who have 
looked so far into the subjeci as to have come to some definite conclusion. 

There are, in fact, so few cases upon record, that the subject has not 
been considered by many bankers. ‘They are too much in the habit of 
leaving their law topics entirely to their bank counsel, without reflecting 
that there are numerous law points that should be as familiar to them as 
the leger or the cash-book. Indeed, the duties of a cashier are generally 
so laborious, various, and responsible, that few holding this position look 
into the reading of their profession, or inquire into subjects that are not 
of daily occurrence. 
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There are, however, some few bank topics, as to the law of which 
every cashier and teller should be conversant. Among these we enu- 
merate the law relating to notaries, transfer of stocks, bills of exchange 
and notes, as worthy a careful examination by every bank officer. 

The most important and direct case relating to losses by banks through 
their notaries is that of Messrs. S. and M. Allen v. The Merchants’ Bank 
of New York, reported in our first volume, pp. 225, 226. This claim 
was made in consequence of the omission by a notary to give notice of 
the non-acceptance of a bill of exchange. The Superior (or lower) 
Court of New York decided for the defendants, but the Court of Errors 
of the same State gave an opinion to the contrary. 

“A bank, receiving for collection a bill of exchange, drawn in New 
York upon a person residing in another State, is liable for any neglect 
of duty occurring in its collection, whether arising from the default of 
its officers here, its correspondents abroad, or of agents employed by 
such correspondents. 

“ This liability may be varied, however, either by express contract, or 
by implication arising from general usage in respect to such paper. It is 
competent, therefore, for the bank to show an express contract, varying 
the terms of its liability, or, in the absence of a judicial determination 
upon the point, to show that, by the usage and custom of the place, a 
bank thus receiving foreign paper is liable only for its safe transmission 
to some competent agent, and is not responsible for the acts or omissions 
of such agent, or of any subordinates employed by him. 

“ The inquiry, however, in such case, is not as to the opinion of mer- 
chants, however general, as to the law of the case, but as to the usage and 
practice in respect to such transactions, or the general understanding of 
merchants as to the nature of the contract evidenced by their acts, so as 
to enable the court to give the contract a correct interpretation, 

** Where a debt was lost by the omission of a notary to give notice of 
the non-acceptance of a bill presented before maturity, Ir WAS HELD not 
to excuse a bank which had received the same for collection, that, by the 
law merchant of the place where the bill was presented, notice of non- 
acceptance was deemed unnecessary; but that, on the contrary, as the 
lex loci contractus governed in a case like it, it was the duty of the bank 
to have given the necessary instructions to its correspondents. The 
omission to give notice of non-acceptance happening through the default 
of a commissioned public officer, a notary, does not vary the rights of the 
parties: pro hac vice, he acted merely as the agent of his employers, 
and not in his official capacity.” 

This was an action brought in the Superior Court by S. and M. Allen 
against the bank, to recover the amount of a bill of exchange, drawn in 
New York on a mercantile house in Philadelphia, and deposited by the 
plaintiffs with the Merchants’ Bank of New York for collection, which 
was lost to the plaintiffs in consequence of the omission to give notice of 
the non-acceptance to the indorsers. The jury found for defendants, and 
on the appeal to the Court of Errors, was decided in favor of pla'ntiffs 
against the bank, by a vote of fourteen to ten, — Senator Verplanck de- 
livering an opinion for reversal, in which he was supported by thirteen of 
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his associates ; and the Chancellor delivering an opinion in favor of an 
affirmance of the judgment of the Supreme Court, and nine Senators 
concurring with him, viz. : — 

For the Plaintiffs. — Senators Fox, Hawkins, Hunt, Huntington, Lee, 
Livingston, Maynard, Mosely, Nicholas, Peck, Skinner, Van Dyck, Ver- 
planck, Wager, — 14. 

For the Defendants. —The Chancellor (Walworth), and Senators 
-serenny Clark, Hull, Hunter, Johnson, Jones, Paige, Spraker, Ster- 
ing, — 10. 

In this case, the court adopted the following rule : — 

‘* Resolved, That when a bank or broker, or other money dealer, re- 
ceives, upon a good consideration, a note or bill, for collection in the 
place where such bank, broker, or dealer carries on business, or at a 
distant place, the party receiving the same for collection is liable for the 
neglect, omission, or other misconduct of the bank, or agent to whom 
the note or bill is sent, either in the negotiation, collection, or paying 
over the money, by which the money is lost, or other injury sustained by 
the owner of the note or bill, unless there be some agreement to the con- 
trary, express or implied.” 

Another case came up before the New York courts, being that of The 
Bank of Orleans v. Smith. In this instance the Supreme Court decided 
that, a note payable at a distance being deposited with a bank for col- 
lection, and the latter transmitting it to another bank for. the same purpose, 
both are to be regarded as agents of the holder. 3 Hill, p. 560. 

In Massachusetts a case somewhat analogous occurred in 1846, before 
the Court of Common Pleas at Boston. 

This was an action on the case, brought against the Farmers and Me- 
chanics’ Bank of Philadelphia, for negligence in not protesting in proper 
time a draft forwarded to them for collection. 

It appeared in evidence that a draft on John Rinewalt of Philadelphia, 
for $ 500, payable sixty days after sight, was deposited in the State Bank 
at Boston, by the plaintiffs, and by the State Bank forwarded to the 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank at Philadelphia. It was received by the 
latter bank on the 23d of August, 1844, and presented to and accepted 
by Rinewalt on the 24th. Consequently it matured on the 26th of Oc- 
tober. On the 25th of October it was handed by the bank to their no- 
tary, and by him protested on that day, and notices forwarded. The 
notary returned the draft to the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank on the 
26th, before 9 A. M., and it was inclosed and forwarded to Boston by 
the mail of that day. The plaintiffs refused to receive the draft, and re- 
turned it to the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, and claimed to have it 
passed to their credit. The bank refused to do this, and the plaintiffs 
afterwards, on the 4th of December, sued Rinewalt, the acceptor, and 
obtained judgment and execution, but could find no property on which to 
levy the same. Evidence was introduced by the defendants, tending to 
show that Rinewalt, the acceptor, was a partner of the drawers, and that 
he (Rinewalt) was now able to pay the draft. There were indorsers on 
the draft, as to whose pecuniary responsibility no evidence was put in by 
either party. 
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It was contended for the plaintiffs,— 1st. That the bank, having re- 
ceived the draft, were bound to take all the necessary and usual steps to 
secure its acceptance and payment at maturity, and, in case of non-pay- 
ment, to protest it on the day of its maturity. 2d. That the bank were 
guilty of negligence in handing the draft to the notary on the day before 
it was due, as they thereby misled him, — it being the universal custom 
of this bank, as was proved, to hand their notes to their notary to be pro- 
tested at the close of banking hours on the day on which they fell due. 
3d. That the draft having been returned to the bank on the morning of 
the 26th, the day it matured, it was the duty of the bank to keep it at its 
counter for payment till the close of business hours, and then to have it 
protested, — and that it was carelessness in them not to do so. 

It was contended for the defendants,— 1st. That the bank and the 
notary were distinct agents, and that the bank, by delivering the draft to 
the notary, relieved themselves of all responsibility, and that the duty of 
protesting the draft at the proper time devolved upon the notary. 2d. 
That the jury could give no damages, because there was no evidence 
that Rinewalt, the acceptor, who was still liable on the draft, was good 
for that amount. 3d. That if Rinewalt was not good, still the plaintiffs 
could not recover, because they had not proved that the indorsers and 
drawers, who were discharged by want of protest on the proper day, 
were able to pay the debt had they not been discharged. It was further 
contended that, there being evidence that the drawers and acceptors were 
partners, the drawers were not discharged, because they were not en- 
titled to notice. 

Washburn, J., instructed the jury that it was admitted that the draft 
was not protested at the proper time, and that thereby the indorsers were 
discharged, and also the drawers, unless they were partners of Rinewalt, 
and drew on partnership accoynt, but without funds in Rinewalt’s hands, 
— that this was the result of negligence somewhere, — that it could not 
be charged upon the bank, if they had given the draft to a proper no- 
tary at a proper time, — but if they gave it to him at such a time as to 
mislead him, and the effect was to mislead him, they would be liable, — 
that if the draft came back to them during the business hours of the 26th, 
and they knew it matured on that day, which they were bound to know, 
if it was in their possession, then their duty was to send it back to the 
notary, to be protested on that day,—that if they found the bank guilty 
of negligence, then the plaintifis were entitled to a verdict,— that in 
making up the amount of damage, they were to assess the actual damage 
the plaintiffs had sustained, —that the question, whether the draft was 
now of any, and, if so, what value, was open for their consideration. 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiffs, and assessed damages at $539. 

This case was not carried to a higher court, but the judgment was 
paid, without appeal, by the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank. Under the 
law as laid down by the New York Court of Errors, the State Bank at 
Boston was liable to the plaintiffs for the loss. 

In Connecticut, a case came up before the Supreme Court, in which 
the East Haddam Bank was concerned. 

A, residing at Saybrook in Connecticut, being the holder of a bill of 
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exchange, drawn by B, in London, on C, in New York, and duly accept- 
ed, payable to the order of A, indorsed it and transmitted it to the East 
Haddam Bank for collection. ‘The cashier of this institution, without in- 
dorsing it, transmitted it, with other bills, to the Merchants’ Exchange 
Bank, in New York, for collection. When it became due, it was pro- 
tested for non-payment, and due notice was given to B, the drawer, but 
no notice was given to the East Haddam Bank, or to A, the holder. 
Twelve days afterwards, the plaintiffs, supposing the bill had been paid in 
New York, credited A with the amount, and paid it to him on his check. 
On discovering the mistake, when an account current was received, the 
East Haddam Bank sought to recover back the money so paid, in an ac- 
tion for money had and received against A, and the court he/d, that the 
plaintiffs were not precluded from a recovery, Ist, by reason of their not 
having indorsed the bill, before they transmitted it to the Merchants’ Ex- 
change Bank, or advised that bank of A’s place of residence; or 2d, on 
the ground that the plaintiffs were responsible for the default of the col- 
lecting banks; or 3d, by reason of their having credited A with the 
amount of the bill, and paid over the money to him; consequently, the 
plaintiffs, having obtained a verdict, were entitled to retain it. Connecti- 
cut Reports, Vol. XII. p. 303. 

In Great Britain a rule has been laid down by the Court of King’s 
Bench upon this subject, which is quite as explicit as that in New York, 
viz. : — 

A bank to which a draft is indorsed and sent for collection as agent of 
the indorser, and which transacts the business without disclosing its 
agency, may be regarded and charged as principal by those with whom 
it deals. And it will be no answer that it is the uniform custom of banks 
to transact such business without disclosing their agency (Barnewall and 
Cresswell, Vol IX. p. 902). And further, the holder of a bill is entitled 
to know, on the day when it becomes due, whether it is an honored or 
dishonored bill, and that, if he receive the money, and is suffered to re- 
tain it during the whole of that day, the parties who paid it cannot re- 
cover it back. 

The New York Court of Errors has confirmed this view in the case of 
Suydam and Boyd». S. and M. Allen (July term, 1838). In this 
instance the plaintiffs had deposited with the defendants for acceptance 
and collection a draft for $616 on a party at Concord, N. H. Messrs. 
Allen forwarded the bill, after a few days’ delay, to one of the Concord 
banks. The latter held it four days, waiting the determination of the 
drawee as to acceptance, and it was then protested for non-acceptance, 
and payment was finally lost. The plaintiffs sued for the amount of the 
bill, on the ground of neglect by the defendants and by their agent, and 
the court then adopted the following rule, viz. : — 

An agent receiving for collection, before maturity, a bill payable on a 
particular day after date, is held to strict vigilance in making present- 
ment for acceptance; and, if chargeable with negligence, is subject to 
the payment of all damages sustained by the qwner: and further, it is 
the duty of the agent for collection to present the bill for acceptance 
without delay, and to give immediate notice of refusal to accept. 

30 * 
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In Louisiana, a contrary view seems to be enforced, as in the case of 
Baldwin v. The Bank of Louisiana, at New Orleans. In this cese the 
court decided, that where a bank, in which a note has been deposited for 
collection, in case of non-payment, places it, for protest, in the hands of 
the notary to whom its own business is uniformly confided, it will not 
be responsible for the failure of the notary to protest the note, or to 
notify the proper parties. 

Judge Story, in his work on Agency, makes the liability a contingent 
one, viz.: —“* The true. rule undoubtedly is, that, as the contract of 
agency is one for the benefit of both parties, the agent is understood to 
contract for reasonable skill and ordinary diligence, and he is conse- 
quently liable for injuries to his employer, occasioned by the want of 
reasonable skill, and also for ordinary negligence. By reasonable skill 
we are to understand, such as is, and no more than is, ordinarily pos- 
sessed and exercised by persons of common capacity, engaged in the 
same business or employment. By ordinary diligence, we are to under- 
stand, that degree of diligence which persons of common prudence are 
accustomed to use about their own business and affairs.” Story on 
Agency, § 183. 

The following letters from bank officers have reached us, bearing on 
this subject : — 

State of New York, October 12, 1850. 
To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine. 

I believe that a bank receiving paper for collection is liable for any 
neglect on the part of its notary in protesting such paper, and if losses arise there- 
from, the laws of this State, I think, would compel the bank te make it good. 

The bank, however, has its remedy against the notary, and, if he be responsible, 
and able to pay, he must make the loss good to the bank. 

It is, therefore, a matter of no little importance that a notary should thoroughly 
understand his duties and the law relative thereto, — and, if so, he will be likely to use 
due diligence and caution with all paper intrusted to him for protest. Many of our 
eountry banks do not exercise due care in the selection of their notaries, and not un- 
frequently the duties of this important office are discharged by persons wholly unac- 
quainted with the law on this subject, and who do not seem to possess any correct 
notions of what the law requires. — ts Cer. 


Bank of » State of New York. 


To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine. 

When a bank receives for collection notes or drafts from correspondents or cus- 
tomers, the bank is legally bound for the faithful performance of the duty ; and by 
the decisions of our courts, the bank is liable for the conduct of the notary, who is 
deemed the agent of the collecting bank, and not of the party who owns the paper. 
In all cases of neglect of duty that would make the notary Jiable were he the col- 
lecting agent, the bank who employs him would be liable 

The failure must arise from some neglect in the performance of the assigned 
duties. If wrong notice shall be given, without the neglect of the party who gives 
the notice, the collecting agent will not be holden, — as, for instance, where the 
residence of the party is wrongly stated, but still without any neglect of the collect- 
ing bank or notary, who all acted on the best information that could be obtained. 
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They are only liable for want of due care, and due vigilance, and due faithfulness. 
They are not holden as insurers ; but they are held with much strictness to the per- 
formance of all that a vigilant agent ought to perform. 

Some years ago, I sent a two thousand dollar note to a bank in New York for col- 
lection, and by some mistake the bank omitted to have it presented for payment 
when it became payable, and consequently the indorsers were not made liable. 
The maker of the note was insolvent, and all the security depended on the indors- 
ers. The New York bank immediately paid me the two thousand dollars, profess- 
ing that they knew a defence to be useless. They would doubtless have paid as 
quickly if the notary had committed some fatal negligence in notifying the indorsers. 

But what act wi!l constitute a want of due diligence on the part of a bank or no- 
tary is a question of much less certain ascertainment than the general principle 
which requires the exercise of such diligence. Every case, in this particular, will 
have to be decided on its own particular merits and demerits, by the aid of the an- 
alogy it may bear to the decided cases which have preceded it; and the courts of 
our several States will not necessarily or probably make decisions exactly alike in 
substance or in principle. apeanney, 


Collection of Paper. — Rights of Third Parties, 


There is another important point for the consideration of bankers and 
exchange dealers, involving the liability of such parties in the collec- 
tion of notes and drafts. We shall do no more than recapitulate some 
of the leading decisions upon this subject, more especially to induce fur- 
ther inquiry among those who undertake the collection of paper. 

If A deposit drafts with B for collection at a distant place, B remits 
them to C at the place of payment, for the same purpose. B fails in 
business, indebted to C for drafts paid or remittances made. It will be 
found under decisions of the English and United States courts, that C 
can hold all collection paper left by A with B, and remitted to C for col- 
lection, and apply the proceeds thereof to the balance due by B, in ac- 
count current with C. 

There is a conflict of opinion on this point, as will appear in the case 
of Clark v. Merchants’ Bank, before the Supreme Court of New York; 
but the weight of authority would seem to be on the other side. 

When a banker’s acceptances exceed the cash balance in his hands, 
he holds all collateral securities for value. Case of Bosanquet (banker) 
v. Dunham (acceptor of an accommodation bill), Starkie’s Reports. 

A banker who has discounted bills for a customer, or accepted bills for 
his accommodation, has, while such bills remain unpaid, a lien on any 
negotiable securities of that customer which may come into his hands, 
and may put the same in suit. 

And even where, taking into account the bills on both sides, the cus- 
tomer has a balance in his favor of a sum not equal to the amount of any 
one of them, this surplus cannot be appropriated to any one of the bills 
in reduction of the claim of the banker suing any of the parties to the 
bill. Common Law Reports, Vol. XXI. 
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This was an action by the assignees of Marsh, Stracey, & Co. (of 
which firm Fauntleroy the forger was a member), bankrupts, on a bill of 
exchange for £ 337, drawn upon the defendant and accepted by him for 
accommodation of the drawer. 

Bankers have a general lien upon all notes, bills, and other securities 
deposited with them, by their customers, for the balance due to them on 
general account. Indeed, they may properly be considered as holders 
for value, of notes and bills and other securities, indorsed in blank, and 
deposited with them, for all advances, and all acceptances, made by them 
for a customer, which exceed his cash balance. Slory on Agency, § 380. 

Negotiable instruments, when indorsed in blank, or payable to bearer, 
are treated as a sort of currency, and pass in the market without inquiry 
as to the title of the holder; and the negotiability of all instruments 
would be greatly impaired, if not wholly destroyed, by a different doc- 
trine. 

The Supreme Court of New York have, however, adopted the follow- 
ing rule :—‘* The owner of a bill or note, sent to an agent or banker for 
collection, continues to be the owner of the proceeds when collected, and 
may reclaim the same from his agent or his assignee, so long as the 
same can be identified or distinguished from the agent’s own property ; 
and when the proceeds can no longer be traced specifically, the principal 
becomes the creditor at large of the agent or banker, for the amount.” 
Clark v. Merchants’ Bank of New York, before the Supreme Court of 
New York. 

On the contrary, the Supreme Court of the United States has decided, 
in the late case of the New England Bank against the Bank of Metrop- 
olis, for paper deposited by the former with the Commonwealth Bank, 
and by the latter remitted to the Bank of Metropolis, that the collecting 
bank is not liable to the first party. Their decision is as follows : — “ If 
the Bank of the Metropolis regarded and treated the Commonwealth 
Bank as the owner of the negotiable paper which it transmitted for col- 
lection, and had no notice to the contrary, and, upon the credit of such 
remittances made or anticipated in the usual course of dealings between 
them, balances were from time to time suffered to remain in the hands of 
the Commonwealth Bank, to be met by the proceeds of such negotiable 
paper, then the Bank of the Metropolis was entitled to retain against the 
New England Bank for the balance of account due from the Common- 
wealth Bank.” 

Our readers will perhaps recollect that the latter bank was one of sev- 
eral institutions that grew up in consequence of the pet bank system, 
following the veto of the United States Bank charter. The Common- 
wealth Bank acted as the medium of collection at Washington for the 
New England Bank, and failed while having certain drafis or notes in 
hand belonging to the latter. A case somewhat similar occurred before 
the Supreme Court of Ohio, as reported in our last volume, p. 512, and 
the decision was to the same effect as in the above case before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
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BANK STATISTICS. 


DiviDENDS OF THE Boston Banxs, 1846-1850. 
Year Year Year Year April, Oct., 


Name of Bank. Capital. 1846. 1847. 1848, 1849, 1850. 1850. 
. per cent. per cent, per cent. ; 
Merchants’ Bank, $ 3,000,000 —— - 7" ms “ wet ie a. pee 
State Bank, ‘ 1,800,000 6 6 64 7 34 34 
City Bank, . - 1,000,000 6 6 7 7 4 34 
Globe Bank, ‘ 1,000,000 64 7 x3 8 4 + 
Suffolk Bank, . - 1,000,000 8 10 10 10 5 5 
New England Bank, 1,000,000 6 8 8 8 4 4 
Boston Bank, . 900,000 7 : | 8 8 4 4 
Massachusetts Bank, 800,000 6 6 6 6 3 3 
Union Bank, . - 800,000 6 7 7 7 t 4 
North Bank, ° 750,000 6 6 6 64 34 33 
Shoe and Leather Dealers’, 750,000 % 8 9 83 43 4 
Market Bank, ° 560,000 9 94 10 10 5 5 
Atlantic Bank, - 500,000 6 64 7 8 a 4 
Atlas Bank, A 500,000 6 64 64 7 34 34 
Columbian Bank, - 500,000 6 6 7 74 34 34 
Eagle Bank, . 500,000 63 63 7 7 34 34 
Exchange Bank, - 500,000 new 83 8 4 4 
Granite Bank, . 500,000 7 64 7 7 34 34 
Hamilton Bank, - 600,000 a 7 7 7 34 34 
Shawmut Bank, . 500,000 64 7 4 1% 4 4 
Tremont Bank, - 500,000 6 63 7 73 4 4 
Washington Bank, 500,000 6 64 63 bi 3 3 
Traders’ Bank, - 400,000 6 7 74 8 4 + 
Freeman’s Bank, . 250,000 8 8 9 44 44 
Grocers’ Bank, ° 250,000 new 8 4 4 
Boylston Bank, . 200,000 5 8 84 8 44 44 
Cochituate Bank, re 150,000 new 3 4 
Mechanics’ Bank, 150,000 8 8 8 8 4 4 
Capital, - § 19,760,000 

Year. Capital. Dividend. Year. Capital. Dividend. 
1845, $ 17,480,000 § 1,112,100 1848, $ 18,330,000 $ 1,373,100 
1846, 18,030,000 1,188,500 1849, 19,280,000 1,477,350 
1847, 18,030,000 1,269,300 1850, 19,760,000 1,539,000 


Additions have been made to the bank capital of Boston, during the present year, as 
follows :— 


28 banks above enumerated, ghia . « « 3 nee 
Bank of Commerce, commenced business August, s 1850, da ° : 750,000 
Bank of North America, “ “ — Octover, 8, 1050, -. . » >. SOD 
Grocers’ Bank, . ° ‘ increased, October, 1850, . ° A e 50,000 
Tremont Bank, ” Ioan increased, “ * Tae Oe 500,000 
Union Bank, ci.) aa BUTE gt. GAp ° 200,000 

Total bank capital of Boston, November 1, 1850, ° «© ‘© «. » £21,750900 
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Inp1ana. — Circular of the State Bank of Indiana : — 
State Bank of Indiana, Indianapolis, Aug. 16, 1850. 
Sir, —I herewith transmit the following proceedings of the Board of Directors of 
this bank at its session just closed, which please to lay before the Board of Directors 


of your institution. V respectfully you 
ae ene aro James M. Ray, Cashier. 


Resolved, That the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company, in assuming the 
agency of the Associated Banks of Ohio and Wheeling, occupies a hostile position 
in regard to the State Bank of Indiana, and on this account it shall be the duty of the 
Branches of this Bank having deposits in that Company to withdraw such deposits 
within the next thirty days, and, as soon as practicable, to sever all connection with 
her which is not necessary for the convenience of their customers. 

Resolved, That the counters of the respective branches are the only proper, as 
they are the only legal, places for the redemption of their notes, and that in such re- 
demption from the Ohio Agency, or any hostile institutions, specie, and nothing else, 
should be paid. 

Resolved, That any arrangement, permanent or temporary, by which any of the 
Branches of this Bank redeem, or agree to redeem, their notes at the Ohio Agency 
with sey is inconsistent with the dignity of the Bank, and tends to make her 
— to Cincinnati and her banking institutions. 

Resolved, That as long as the Ohio Agency continues its present operations, the 
Branches of this Bank should, as far as practicable, replenish their vaults by specie, 
to be obtained at Cincinnati, and that the importation of coin from the East for such 
pu is of doubtful expediency. - 

ved, That it be recommended tothe different branches to give circulation, as 
far as practicable, to the notes of such Western banking institutions, in good stand- 
ing, as are not connected with the Ohio Agency ; and to codperate with them in such 
measures as may be deemed advisable to resist its aggressions. 

Resolved, That the Cashier transmit to the President of the Board of Control of 
the State Bank of Ohio, at Columbus, and the several banks of Ohio, a copy of the 
foregoing resolutions, to be laid before such boards at their first sessions respectively. 

James M. Ray, Cashier. 


City Barx, Quesec. — The Vice-President of the City Bank, Quebec, arrived in 
this city, on Saturday evening, in search of Robert Coles, Teller of the bank, who 
disappeared on Sunday last from Quebec. Since his disappearance, it has been 
ascertained that he is a defaulter to the amount of $ 20,000, and it is expected he left 
for England in the last steamer. — Boston Atlas, 7th October. 


Marytanp Country Banks, January, 1850. 
From the Official Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, April, 1850. 


LIABILITIES. Capital. Circulation. Deposits. Bank Bal., §c. 
Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, . § 819,575 $ 259,338 §$ 786,287 $ 39,844 
Farmers and Mechanics’, . 125,430 86,403 156,920 3,328 
Frederick County Bank, . . 150,000 77,595 36,172 11,911 
Hagerstown Bank, . 250,000 248,652 54,705 21,300 
Cumberland Bank, . . 3 . 112,937 30,093 63,248 8,655 
Mineral Bank, . . . 169,137 126,647 90,282 1,023 
Patapsco Bank, ° . “s 125,000 59,544 70,959 5,800 
Bank of Westminster,. . 60,009 78,003 58,670 1,133 
Havre de Grace Bank, . 50,000 28,412 1,223 a*\e 
Bank of Salisbury, . . 40,000 34,196 2,874 
Washington County Bank, . 135,000 No Returns. 


Total liabilities, . «$2,037,079 1,028,883 = 1,321,340 
Baltimore Banks, . . 6,975,794 2,073,587 3,840,409 


$ 9,012,873 3,102,470 5,161,749 
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RESOURCES. Loans, Stocks, §c. Real Estate. Bank Balances. Specie. 
Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, § 1,363,548 § 35,716 $ 386,348 $ 139,686 
Farmers and Mechanics’, . 277,884 4,500 51,796 68,483 
Frederick County Bank, . . 237,884 5,109 15,012 26,996 
Hagerstown Bank, : « 480,839 45,357 22,622 59,789 
Cumberland Bank, . ‘ ‘ 175,905 1,510 37,230 22,519 
Mineral Bank, . P é 237,348 x 92,051 28,022 
Patapsco Bank, ° - « 216,633 11,090 16,642 22,970 
Bank of Westminster,. . 150,139 10,100 28,500 24,547 
Havre de Grace Bank, . ‘ 48,884 b> «pile 24,436 10,177 
Bank of Salisbury, . ° 71,543 a a0 1,613 4,975 
Washington County Bank, . es No Returns. i ects ~ lee 

Total, Country Banks, - $3,260,607 § 113,382 $ 676,250 § 408,164 
Baltimore Banks, .  . 11,656,128 271,384 1,134,320 2,127,983 











Total, . . « « § 14,916,735 $384,766 $1,810,570 $2,526,147 


NorTHWESTERN BANK OF VIRGINIA, AT WHEELING, AND ITS BRANCHES 
aT WELLSBURG AND ParkerssurG, 1849-1850. 


Oct..1, 1849. April 1, 1850. Oct. 1, 1850. 
Bills Discounted,—Domestic, . . . 670,332.88 $714,693.67 § 698,825.82 


s - Foreign, . . + « 420,274.04 507,616.95 586,110.91 
Stock, — of this Bank, . 37,300.00 37,300.00 37,300.00 
« Wheeling and Belmont Bridge Co. be 20,000.00 20,000.00 20,000.00 

“ Fire and Marine Insurance Co., . + 1,728.50 1,728.50 1,728.50 
Banking Houses, ee te ° ‘ rst @ 27,180.01 27,180.01 23,935.66 
Other Real Estate, . ° Pa sal o «- «o G@741.41 53,251.98 51,251.98 
Gold and Silver Coin, ° ° * - 203,926.22 214,676.89 210,490.39 
Notes of other Banks, and Checks, « «+ « SLM6S6 63,414.13 40,042.17 
Due by other Banks, . , -  « 131,714.92 112,617.40 159,467.02 
In transit between Parent Bank ond Beonchén, ° 930.84 2,867.03 
Expense Account for previous three months, . 2,926.21 2,435.02 2,672.51 





Total Resources, . . «+ + «© + 1,649,831.13 $ 1,755,845.39 § 1,834,691.99 
Oct. 1, 1849, April 1, 1850. Oct. 1, 1850, 





Capital paid in, : . -  « §740,60000 $740,600.00 $740,600.00 
Circulation of Parent Bank and Siabdhen, ‘ 675,408.00 795,644.00 815,183.00 
Due to Depositors, including certificates, . . 171,412.93 149,564.81 160,185.63 
Due to other Banks, ; ‘ x ‘ 12,296.21 17,355.70 66,567.60 
Surplus, exclusive of profits of last three months, 33,809.10 33,248.97 33,900.09 
Discount received, for previous — months, 13,958.13 15,603.60 15,742.66 
Exchange, a a ‘ 2,287.54 3,264.98 2,513.01 
Miscellaneous, ° ; . ° o ee ‘ 59,22 563.33 os 
Total Liabilities, ‘ - «+ «+  « §1,649,831.13 $ 1,755,845.39 § 1,834,691.99 


Bank at WueEe ina. — Capital, § 522,600. President, John C. Campbell. Directors 
for 1850, James Paull, Ephraim Pollock, Robert Morrison, Lewis Steenrod, Robert Crangle, 
James H. Stout, Thomas Paull, Otho W. Heiskell. Cashier, Daniel Lamb. 

Brancu at We tissurG. —Capital, $118,000. President, Adam Kuhn. Directors, 
John Carle, William Tarr, Perry Plattenburg, Danforth Brown, Jr., Samuel L. Marks, John 
M. Wells. Cashier, Samuel Jacob. 

Brancu aT ParkerspurG. — Capital, 100,000. President, James M. Stephenson. 
Directors, John G. Stringer, George Neale, Jr., George W. Henderson, Daniel C. Lovett, 
John Stephenson, William Logan. Cashier, Beverly Smith. 
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Bangs or Detawane, January, 1850. 
From the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, April, 1850. 





LIABILITIES, Capital, Circulation. Deposits. Due Banks. 
Farmers’ Bank, Dover, . . § 680,000 $ 282,000 $153,000 = 84,000 
Bank of Delaware,. . . 110,000 125,000 96,000 23,000 
Bank of Smyrna, ° _ é 100,000 92,000 28,000 1,200 
Delaware City Bank, . ‘ - 50,000 150,000 12,000 1,200 
Union Bank of Delaware, . F 300,000 * No Returns. cee wave 
Wilmington and Brandywine Bank, 200,000 e 4 se 
Totl, . - . . « $1,440,000 $649,000 $289,000 g 109,400 
RESOURCES. Loans. Real Estate, Specie. Bank Balances. 
Farmers’ Bank, ¢ « « $975 000 $ 57,300 $67,000 $140,000 
Bank of Delaware, »  «  « 850,000 15,000 31,000 21,000 
Bank of Smyrna, BF de vd 198,000 6,300 27,000 45,000 
Delaware City Bank, . . .. 131,000 6,400 21,000 11,000 
Union Bank, é J ‘ ° No Returns. can rar ose 
Wilmington and Brandywine Bank, “ “ rir: b oe 
Tol, . « « + $1,652,000 $ 85,000 $146,000 = 217,000 


Micuican, January 1, 1850. 

















LIABILITIES. Capital. Circulation. Deposits. Bank Balances. 
Peninsular Bank, - «+ « $100,000 $ 48,000 § 29,000 By ARS 
Michigan Insurance Company, . 112,070 165,000 71,000 $ 15,800 
Farmers and Mechanics’, . « 400,000 224,000 210,000 900 
Michigan State Bank, . »  « 148,895 185,000 95,000 <ed 
Total, . ° . . ° $ 760,965 $ 622,000 $ 405,000 §$ 16,700 
RESOURCES. Loans and Stocks, Real Estate. Specie. Bank Balances. 
Peninsular Bank, é P - $451,000 o% eee §$ 9,400 § 6,400 
Michigan Insurance Company, + 260,000 § 4,300 32,000 38,000 
Farmers and Mechanics’, . ‘ 728,000 en 20,000 73,600 
Michigan State Bank, . ° - 325,000 oe 44,000 70,000 
Total, . ° . ° - § 1,364,000 $ 4,300 $ 105,400 $ 188,000 








| Banxs oF Nortrn Carorina, 1849-50. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


LIABILITIES. Capital, Circulation, Deposits. Bank Balances. 
Bank State of North Carolina, § 1,500,000 § 1,525,739 $ 378,390 $ 12,376 
Bank of Cape Fear, . ° - 1,500,000 1,581,201 273,479 35,871 
Commercial Bank, . ° ° 182,300 197,075 21,932 14,083 
Merchants’ Bank, ° - « 225,000 111,773 46,977 en 
Total, fits ‘ ‘ § 3,407,300 § 3,415,788 $ 720,778 $ 62,330 
Bank Balances 

RESOURCES. Loans and Stocks. Real Estate. Specie. and Notes. 
Bank State of North Carolina, § 2,734,941 $ 45,063 $ 664,336 $ 246,604 
Bank of Cape Fear, . . . 2,056,581 71,556 668,331 733,642 
Commercial Bank, . ° ° 286,923 7,882 35,022 96,062 
Merchants’ Bank, ° e - 240,562 6,968 42,665 116,235 








Total, . +. . « $5,819,007 $131,467 =. $1,410,354 1,192,543 


seit 
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THE FIRST BANK-NOTE FORGERY. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


Viorti’s division of violin-playing into two great classes — good play- 
ing and bad playing — is applicable to bank-note making. The pro- 
cesses employed in manufacturing good bank-notes we have already 
described ; we shall now cover a few pages with a faint outline of the 
various arts, stratagems, and contrivances employed in concocting bad 
bank-notes. ‘The picture cannot be drawn with very distinct or strong 
markings. The tableaux from which it is copied are so intertwisted and 
complicated with clever, slippery, ingenious scoundrelism, that a finished 
chart of it would be worse than morally displeasing, — it would be 
tedious. 

All arts require time and experience for their development. When 
any thing great is to be done, first attempts are nearly always failures. 
The first bank-note forgery was no exception to this rule, and its story 
has a spice of romance in it. The affair has never been circumstantially 
told ; but some research enables us to detail it : — 

In the month of August, 1757, a gentleman living in the neighbour- 
hood of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, named Bliss, advertised for a clerk. 
There were, as was usual even at that time, many applicants; but the 
successful one was a young man of twenty-six, named Richard Vaughan. 
His manners were so winning, and his demeanour so much that of a gen- 
tleman (he belonged indeed to a good county family in Staffordshire, and 
had been a student at Pembroke Hall, Oxford), that Mr. Bliss at once 
engaged him. Nor had he occasion, during the time the new clerk 
served him, to repent the step. Vaughan was so diligent, intelligent, 
and steady, that not even when it transpired that he was, commercially 
speaking, “under a cloud,” did his master lessen confidence in him. 
Some inquiry into his antecedents showed that he had, while at college, 
been extravagant ; that his friends had removed him thence ; set him up 
in Stafford as a wholesale linen-draper, with a branch establishment in 
Aldersgate Street, London; that he had failed, and that there was some 
difficulty about his certificate. But so well did he excuse his early fail- 
ings, and account for his misfortunes, that his employer did not check the 
regard he felt growing towards him. Their intercourse was not merely 
that of master and servant. Vaughan was a frequent guest at Bliss’s 
table ; by and by a daily visitor to his wife, and — to his ward. 

Miss Bliss was a young lady of some attractions, not the smallest of 
which was a handsome fortune. Young Vaughan made the most of his 
opportunities. He was well-looking, well-informed, dressed well, and 
evidently made love well, for he won the young lady’s heart. The 
guardian was not flinty-hearted, and acted like a sensible man of the 
world. “It was not,” he said on a subsequent and painful occasion, 
“till | learned from the servants and observed by the girl’s behaviour that 
she greatly approved Richard Vaughan, that I consented ; but on condi- 
tion that he should make it appear that he could maintain her. I had no 

VOL. Vv. 31 
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doubt of his character as a servant, and I knew his family were respect- 
able. His brother is an eminent attorney.”” Vaughan boasted that his 
mother (his father was dead) was willing to reinstate him in business 
with a thousand pounds ; five hundred of which was to be settled upon 
Miss Bliss for her separate use. 

So far all went on prosperously. Providing Richard Vaughan could 
attain a position satisfactory to the Blisses, the marriage was to take 
place on the Easter Monday following, which the calendar tells us hap- 
pened early in April, 1758. With this understanding, he left Mr. Bliss’s 
service, to push his fortune. 

Months passed on, and Vaughan appears to have made no way in 
the world. He had not even obtained his bankrupt’s certificate. His 
visits to his affianced were frequent, and his protestations passionate ; 
but he had effected nothing substantial towards a happy union. Miss 
Bliss’s guardian grew impatient ; and, although there is no evidence to 
prove that the young lady’s affection for Vaughan was otherwise than 
deep and sincere, yet even she began to lose confidence in him. His 
excuses were evidently evasive, and not alwaystrue. The time fixed 
for the wedding was fast approaching ; and Vaughan saw that something 
must be done to restore the young lady’s confidence. 

About three weeks before the appointed Easter Tuesday, Vaughan 
went to his mistress in high spirits. All was right : his certificate was to 
be granted in a day or two; his family had come forward with the 
money, and he was to continue the Aldersgate business he had previously 
carried on as a branch of the Stafford trade. The capital he had waited 
so long for was at length forthcoming. In fact, here were two hundred 
and forty pounds of the five hundred he was to settle on his beloved. 
Vaughan then produced twelve twenty-pound notes; Miss Bliss could 
scarcely believe her eyes. She examined them. The paper she re- 
marked seemed rather thicker than usual. ‘O,” said Bliss, ‘all bank- 
bills are ndt alike.” The girl was naturally much pleased. She would 
hasten to apprise Mistress Bliss of the good news. 

Not for the world! So far from letting any living soul know he had 
placed so much money in her hands, Vaughan exacted an oath of secrecy 
from her, and sealed the notes up in a parcel with his own seal; making 
her swear that she would on no account open it till after their marriage. 

Some days after, that is, ‘on the 22d of March” (1758), we are de- 
scribing the scene in Mr. Bliss’s own words, — ‘I was sitting with my 
wife by the fireside. The prisoner and the girl were sitting in the same 
room,— which was a small one,— and although they whispered, I 
could distinguish that Vaughan was very urgent to have something re- 
turned which he had previously given to her. She refused, and Vaugh- 
an went away in an angry mood. [I then studied the girl’s face, and saw 
that it expressed much dissatisfaction. Presently a tear broke out. I 
then spoke, and insisted on knowing the dispute. She refused to tell, 
and I told her that until she did, I would not see her. The next day I 
asked the same question of Vaughan; he hesitated. ‘O!’ I said, ‘I 
dare say it is some ten or twelve pound matter,— something to buy a 
wedding bawble with.’ He answered that it was much more than that, it 
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was near three hundred pounds! ‘ But why all this secrecy ?’ I said; 
and he answered, it was not proper for people to know he had so much 
money till his certificate was signed. I then asked him to what intent he 
had left the notes with the young lady? He said, as I had of late sus- 
pected him, he designed to give her a proof of his affection and truth. I 
said, ‘ You have demanded them in such a way that it must be construed 
as an abatement of your affection towards her.’”” Vaughan was again 
exceedingly urgent in asking back the packet; but Bliss, remembering 
his many evasions, and supposing that this was a trick, declined advising 
his niece to restore the parcel without proper consideration. The very 
next day it was discovered that the notes were counterfeits. 

This occasioned stricter inquiries into Vaughan’s previous career. It 
turned out that he bore the character, in his native place, of a dissipated 
and not very scrupulous person. The intention of his mother to assist 
him was an entire fabrication, and he had given Miss Bliss the forged 
notes solely for the purpose of deceiving her on that matter. Mean- 
while the forgeries became known to the authorities, and he was arrested. 
By what means does not clearly appear. The “ Annual Register” 
says that one of the engravers gave information; but we find nothing in 
the newspapers of the time to support that statement; neither was it cor- 
roborated at Vaughan’s trial. 

When Vaughan was arrested, he thrust a piece of paper into his 
mouth, and began to chew it violently. It was, however, rescued, and 
proved to be one of the forged notes; fourteen of them were found 
on his person, and when his lodgings were searched twenty more were 
discovered. 

Vaughan was tried at the Old Bailey on the 7th of April, before Lord 
Mansfield. The manner of the forgery was detailed minutely at the 
trial: — On the Ist of March (about a week before he gave the twelve 
notes to the young lady) Vaughan called on Mr. John Corbould, an en- 
graver, and gave an order for a promissory note to be engraved with 
these words : — 


“ No. . 
“| promise to pay to 


There was to be a Britannia in the corner. When it was done, Mr. 
Sneed (for that was the alias Vaughan adopted) came again, but object- 
ed to the execution of the work. The Britannia was not good, and 
the words, “I promise,” were too near the edge of the plate. Another 
was in consequence engraved, and on the 4th of March Vaughan took it 
away. He immediately repaired to a printer, and had forty-eight im- 
pressions taken on thin paper, provided by himself. Meanwhile, he 
had ordered, on the same morning, of Mr. Charles Fourdrinier, another 
engraver, a second plate, with what he called a “direction,” in the 
words, “ For the Governor and Company of the Bank of England.” 
This was done, and about a week later he brought some paper, each 
sheet “folded up,” said the witness, “‘ very curiously, so that I could 
not see what was in them. I was going to take the papers from him, 
but he said he must go up stairs with me, and see them worked off him- 





” 











, or Bearer, , London 
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self. I took him up stairs; he would not let me have them out of his 
hands. I took a sponge and wetted them, and put them one by one on 
. the plate in order for printing them. After my boy had done two or 
three of them, I went down stairs, and my boy worked the rest off, and 
the prisoner came down and paid me.” 

Here the court pertinently asked, “* What imagination had you when 
a man thus came to you to print on secret paper, ‘the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England’?” = - 

The engraver’s reply was,— “I then did not suspect any thing. But 
I shall take care for the future.” As this was the first Bank of England 
note forgery that was ever perpetrated, the engraver was held excused. 

It may be mentioned as an evidence of the delicacy of the reporters 
that, in their account of the trial, Miss Bliss’s name is not mentioned. 
a designation is “a young lady.” We subjoin the notes of her evi- 

nce:— , 

“*A young lady (sworn). The prisoner delivered me some bills; 
these are the same (producing twelve counterfeit bank-notes sealed up in 
a cover, for twenty pounds each) ; said they were bank-bills. I said they 
were thicker paper, — he said all bills are not alike. I was to keep 
them till after we were married. He put them into my hands to show 
he put confidence in me, and desired me not to show them to any body ; 
sealed them up with his own seal, and obliged me by an oath not to dis- 
cover them to any body. And I did not till he had discovered them him- 
self. He was to settle so much in stock on me.” 

Vaughan urged in his defence that his sole object was to deceive his 
affianced, and that he intended to destroy all the notes after his marriage. 
But it had been proved that the prisoner had asked one John Ballingar to 
change first one, and then twenty of the notes; but which that person 
was unable to do. Besides, had his sole object been to dazzle Miss Bliss 
with his fictitious wealth, he would most probably have intrusted more, if 
not all the notes, to her keeping. 

He was found guilty, and passed the day that had been fixed for his 
wedding as a condemned criminal. 

On the 11th May, 1758, Richard William Vaughan was.executed at 
Tyburn. By his side, on the same gallows, there was another forger, 
William Boodgere, a military officer, who had forged a draught on an 
army agent named Calcroft, and expiated the offence with the first forger 
of Bank of England notes. 

The gallows may seem hard measure to have meted out to Vaughan, 
when it is considered that none of his notes were negotiated, and no per- 
son suffered by his fraud. Not one of the forty-eight notes, except the 
twelve delivered to Miss Bliss, had been out of his possession ; indeed, 
the imitation must have been very clumsily executed, and detection would 
have instantly followed any attempt to pass the counterfeits. ‘There was 
no endeavour to copy the style of engraving on a real bank-note. 
That was left to the engraver; and as each sheet passed through the 
press twice, the words added at the second printing, “ For the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England,” could have fallen into their 
proper place on any one of the sheets only by a miracle. But what 
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would have made the forgery clear to even a superficial observer was 
the singular omission of the second “n” in the word England.* 

The criticism on Vaughan’s note of a bank clerk examined on 
the trial was: —‘* There is some resemblance, to be sure; but this 
note” (that upon which the prisoner was tried) “ is numbered thirteen 
thousand eight hundred and forty, and we never reach so high a num- 
ber.” Besides, there was no water-mark in the paper. The note, of 
which a fac-simile appeared in our eighteenth number, and dated so 
early as 1699, has a regular design in the texture of the paper; showing 
that the water-mark is as old as the bank-notes themselves. 

Vaughan was greatly commiserated. But despite the unskilfulness of 
the forgery, and the insignificant consequences which followed it, the 
crime was considered of too dangerous a character not to be marked, 
from its very novelty, with exemplary punishment. Hanging created at 
that time no remorse in the public mind, and it was thought necessary to 
set up Vaughan asa warning to all future bank-note forgers. The 
crime was too dangerous not to be marked with the severest pen- 
alties. Forgery differs from other crimes not less in the magnitude of 
the spoils it may obtain, and of the injury it inflicts, than in the facilities 
attending its accomplishment. ‘The common thief findsa limit to his dep- 
redations in the bulkiness of his booty, which is generally confined to 
such property as he can carry about his person; the swindler raises in- 
superable and defeating obstacles to his frauds if the amount he seeks to 
obtain is so considerable as to awaken close vigilance or inquiry. To 
carry their projects to any very profitable extent, these criminals are re- 
duced to the hazardous necessity of acting in concert, and thus infinitely 
increasing the risks of detection. But the forger need have no accom- 
plice ; he is burdened with no bulky and suspicious property ; he needs 
no receiver to assist his contrivances. The skill of his own individual 
right hand can command thousands ; often with the certainty of not being 
detected, and oftener with such rapidity as to enable him to baffle the 
pursuit of justice. 

It was a long time before Vaughan’s rude attempt was improved upon ; 
but in the same year (1758), another department of the crime was com- 
menced with perfect success,— namely, an ingenious alteration, for 
fraudulent purposes, of real bank-notes. A few months after Vaughan’s 
execution, one of the northern mails was stopped and robbed by a high- 
wayman ; several bank-notes were comprised in the spoil, and the rob- 
ber, setting up with these as a gentleman, went boldly to the Hatfield 
post-office, ordered a chaise and four, rattled away down the road, and 
changed a note at every change of horses. The robbery was, of 
course, soon made known, and the numbers and dates of the stolen notes 
were advertised as having been stopped at the bank. To the genius of a 
highwayman this offered but a small obstacle, and the gentleman-thief 
changed all the figures “1” he could find into “4’s.” These notes 





* Bad orthography was by no means uncommon in the most important documents 
at that period ; the days of the week, in the day-books of the Bank of England it- 


self, are spelt in a variety of ways. 
31* 
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passed currently enough; but, on reaching the bank, the alteration was 
detected, and the last holder was refused payment. As that person had 
given a valuable consideration for the note, he brought an action for the 
recovery of the amount; and at the trial it was ruled by the Lord Chief 
Justice, that “any person paying a valuable consideration for a bank- 
note, payable to bearer, in a fair course of business, has an understood 
right to receive the money of the bank.” 

It took a quarter of a century to bring the art of forging bank-notes to 
perfection. In 1779, this was nearly attained by an ingenious gentle- 
man named Mathison, a watchmaker, from the matrimonial village of 
Gretna Green. Having learned the arts of engraving and of simulating 
signatures, he tried his hand at the notes of the Darlington Bank ; but, 
with the confidence of skill, was not cautious in passing them, was sus- 
pected, and absconded to Edinburgh. Scorning to let his talent be wast- 
ed, he favored the Scottish public with many spurious Royal Bank of 
Scotland notes, and regularly forged his way by their aid to London. 
At the end of February he took handsome lodgings in the Strand, oppo- 
site Arundel Street. His industry was remarkable ; for, by the 12th of 
March, he had planed and polished rough pieces of copper, engraved 
them, forged the water-mark, printed and negotiated several impressions. 
His plan was to travel and to purchase articles in shops. He bought a 
pair of shoe-buckles at Coventry with a forged note, which was eventu- 
ally detected at the Bank of England. He had got so bold that he paid 
such frequent visits in Threadneedle Street that the bank clerks became 
familiar with his person. He was continually changing notes of one, 
for another denomination. ‘These were his originals, which he procured 
to make spurious copies of. One day seven thousand pounds came in 
from the Stamp Office. There was a dispute about one of the notes. 
Mathison, who was present, though at some distance, declared, oracular- 
ly, that the note was a good one. How could he know so well? A 
dawn of suspicion arose in the minds of the clerks; one trail led into 
another, and Mathison was finally apprehended. So well were his notes 
forged that, on the trial, an experienced bank clerk declared he could 
not tell whether the note handed him to examine was forged or not. 
Mathison offered to reveal his secret of forging the water-mark, if mercy 
were shown to him ; this was refused, and he suffered the penalty of his 
crime. 

Mathison was a genius in his criminal way, but a greater than he ap- 
peared in 1786. In that year perfection seemed to have been reached. 
So considerable was the circulation of spurious paper-money, that it ap- 
peared as if some unknown power had set up a bank of its own. Notes 
were issued from it, and readily passed current, in hundreds and thou- 
sands. They were not to be distinguished from the genuine paper of 
Threadneedle Street. Indeed, when one was presented there, in due 
course, so complete were all its parts; so masterly the engraving ; so 
correct the signatures; so skilful the watermark, that it was promptly 
paid ; and my, discovered to be a forgery when it reached a particular 
department. From that period forged paper continued to be presented, 


especially at the time of lottery drawing. Consultations were held with 
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the police. Plans were laid to help detection. Every effort was made 
to trace the forger. Clarke, the best detective of his day, went like a 
sluth-hound on the track ; for in those days the expressive word ‘“ blood- 
money” was known. Up toa certain point there was little difficulty ; 
but beyond that, consummate art defied the ingenuity of the officer. In 
whatever way the notes came, the train of discovery always paused at 
the lottery offices. Advertisements offering large rewards were circu- 
lated ; but the unknown forger baffled detection. 

While this base paper was in full currency, there appeared an adver- 
tisement in the Daily Advertiser for a servant. The successful applicant 
was a young man in the employment of a musical-instrument maker ; 
who, some time after, was called upon by a coachman, and informed 
that the advertiser was waiting in a coach to see him. The young man 
was desired to enter the conveyance, where he beheld a person with 
something of the appearance of a foreigner, sixty or seventy years old, 
apparently troubled with the gout. A camlet surtout was buttoned round 
his mouth; a large patch was placed over his left eye; and nearly 
every part of his face was concealed. He affected much infirmity. He 
had a faint hectic cough; and invariably presented the patched side to 
the view of the servant. After some conversation,—#in the course of 
which he represented himself as guardian to a young nobleman of great 
fortune, —the interview concluded with the engagement of the appli- 
cant; and the new servant was directed to call on Mr. Brank, at 29, 
Titchfield Street, Oxford Street. At this interview Brank inveighed 
against his whimsical ward for his love of speculating in lottery tickets; 
and told the servant that his principal duty would be to purchase them. 
After one or two meetings, at each of which Brank kept his face muffled, 
he handed a forty and twenty pound bank-note ; told the servant to be 
very careful not to lose them ; and directed ‘him to buy lottery-tickets at 
separate offices. The young man fulfilled his instructions, and at the 
moment he was returning, was suddenly called by his employer from the 
other side of the street, congratulated on his rapidity, and then told to go 
to various other offices in the neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange, 
and to purchase more shares. Four hundred pounds in Bank of Eng- 
land notes were handed him, and the wishes of the mysterious Mr. 
Brank were satisfactorily effected. These scenes were continually en- 
acted. Notes to a large amount were thus circulated ; lottery-tickets 
purchased ; and Mr. Brank — always in a coach, with his face studious- 
ly concealed — was ever ready on the spot to receive them. The sur- 
prise of the servant was somewhat excited; but had he known that, from 
the period he left his master to purchase the tickets, one female figure 
accompanied all his movements, — that when he entered the offices it wait- 
ed at the door, peered cautiously in at the window, hovered around him 
like a second shadow, watched him carefully, and never left him until 
once more he was in the company of his employer,— that surprise 
would have been greatly increased.* Again and again were these 
extraordinary scenes rehearsed. At last the bank obtained a clew, and 





* Francis’s‘History of the Bank of England. 
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the servant was taken into custody. The directors imagined that they 
had secured the actor of so many parts; that the flood of forged notes 
which had inundated that establishment would at length be dammed up at 
its source. Their hopes proved fallacious, and it was found that * Old 
Patch” (as the mysterious forger was, from the servant’s description, 
nicknamed) had been sufficiently clever to baffle the bank directors. 
The house in Titchfield Street was searched; but Mr. Brank had desert- 
ed it, and not a trace of a single implement of forgery was to be seen. 

All that could be obtained was some little knowledge of ‘* Old Patch’s” 
proceedings. It appeared that he carried on his paper coining entirely 
by himself. His only confidant was his mistress. He was his own en- 
graver. He even made his own ink. He manufactured his own paper. 
With a private press he worked his own notes; and counterfeited the 
signatures of the cashiers, completely. But these discoveries had no 
effect ; for it became evident that Mr. Patch had set up a press else- 
where. Although his secret continued as impenetrable, his notes be- 
came as plentiful as ever. Five years of unbounded prosperity ought to 
have satisfied him ; but it did not. Success seemed to pall him. His 
genius was of that insatiable order which demands new excitements, and 
a constant succession of new flights. The following paragraph from a 
newspaper of 1786 relates to the same individual : — 

“On the 17th of December, ten pounds was paid into the bank, for 
which the clerk, as usual, gave a ticket to receive a bank-note of equal 
value. This ticket ought to have been carried immediately to the cash- 
ier, instead of which the bearer took it home, and curiously added an 0 
to the original sum, and returning, presented it so altered to the cashier, 
for which he received a note of one hundred pounds. In the evening, 
the clerks found a deficiency in the accounts; and on examining the 
tickets of the day, not only that but two others were discovered to have 
been obtained in the same manner. In the one, the figure 1 was altered 
to 4, and in another to 5, by which the artist received, upon the whole, 
nearly one thousand pounds.” 

To that princely felony, Old Patch, as will be seen in the sequel, add- 
ed smaller misdemeanours, which one would think were far beneath his 
notice ; except to convince himself and his mistress of the unbounded 
facility of his genius for fraud. 

At that period the affluent public were saddled with a tax on plate ; 
and many experiments were made to evade it. Among others, one was 
invented by a Mr. Charles Price, a stock-jobber and lottery-office keeper, 
which, for a time, puzzled the tax-gatherer. Mr. Charles Price lived in 
great style, gave splendid dinners, and did every thing on the grandest 
scale. Yet Mr. Charles Price had no plate! The authorities could not 
find so much as a silver toothpick on his magnificent premises. In 
truth, what he was too cunning to possess, he borrowed. For one of his 
sumptuous entertainments, he hired the plate of a silversmith in Corn- 
hill, and left the value in bank-notes as security for its safe return. One 
of these notes having proved a forgery, was traced to Mr. Charles Price ; 
and Mr. Charles Price was not to be found at that particular juncture. 
Although this excited no surprise, — for he was often an absentee from 
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his office for short periods, — yet in due course, and as a formal matter 
of business, an officer was set to find him, and to ask his explanation re- 
garding the false note. After tracing a man who he had a strong notion 
was Mr. Charles Price through countless lodgings and innumerable dis- 
guises, the officer (to use his own expression) “ nabbed” Mr. Charles 
Price. But, as Mr. Clarke observed, his prisoner and his prisoner’s lady 
were even then “too many” for him; for although he lost not a mo- 
ment in trying to secure the forging implements, after he had discovered 
that Mr. Charles Price, and Mr. Brank, and Old Patch, were all concen- 
trated in the person of his prisoner, he found the lady had destroyed 
every trace of evidence. Nota vestige of the forging factory was left. 
Not the point of a graver, nor a single spot of ink, nor a shred of silver 
paper, nor a scrap of any body’s handwriting, was to be met with. De- 
spite, however, this paucity of evidence to convict him, Mr. Charles 
Price had not the courage to face a jury, and eventually he saved the 
judicature and the Tyburn executive much trouble and expense, by 
hanging himself in Bridewell. 

The success of Mr. Charles Price has never been surpassed; and 
even after the darkest era in the history of bank forgeries, — which 
dates from the suspension of cash payments, in February, 1797, and 
which will be treated of in a succeeding paper,—‘* Old Patch” was 
still remembered as the Ceesar of forgers. 


~~ 


A CHAPTER ON DIAMONDS. 
From the London New Monthly Magazine. 
(Continued from page 275, October No.) 


Tue secret of polishing diamonds by other diamonds was discovered 
in 1476, by one Louis de Berguem, and the first polished diamond is re- 
ported to have belonged to Charles the Bold. It is related by some that 
he lost this precious jewel at the battle of Morat, in Switzerland, and 
that the Bernese who found it sold it to some rich merchants of Augs- 
burg, who again sold it to Henry the Eighth of England, one of whose 
daughters carried it as a dowry to Philip the Second of Spain. 

Diamonds, it may be observed, are cut into various forms; these are 
called the brilliant, the rose, and the table. The first of these displays 
the gem to the best advantage, ranks first in estimation, and is always set 
with the table upwards. The rose may be considered as formed by cov- 
ering the entire surface with equilateral triangles, terminating in a sharp 
point at the summit, and it is employed when the spread of surface is too 
great for its depth, since, being thus disproportioned, a great loss would be 
sustained were it to receive the brilliant form. The table is applied to 
such diamonds as may be considered plates, lamine, or slabs, such whose 
shallow depth is widely disproportioned to their superficial extent. The 
brilliant and the rose lose, in the process of cutting and polishing, some- 
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what less than half their weight; consequently the value of a cut stone 
- is double that of an uncut one, independent altogether of the expense of 
the process. 

The Koh-i-Nur is rose-cut. When first given to Shah Jehan, it was 
still uncut, and it weighed, it is said, in that rough state, nearly 800 
carats, which were reduced by the unskilfulness of the artist to 279, its 
present weight. It was cut by Hortensio Borgis, a Venetian, who, instead 
of receiving a remuneration for his labor, was fined 10,000 rupees for 
his wastefulness, by the enraged Mogul. 

The word “ carat,” it is to be observed, is derived from “ kuara,” a 
kind of bean, by which gold-powder was originally weighed in the East. 
The plant from which this bean is produced is a species of Erythrina, or 
coral-tree, of which the common cock’s-comb is a familiar example. 
The species producing the bean, in common use as a weight, is figured 
in Bruce’s Travels. A carat weighs precisely four grains, even beam, 
as the balance is not allowed to decline. The small diamonds and 
fragments are sold in the East, by the diamond-merchants, contained in 
small bags, sealed up; so that to the purchaser it is a complete chance- 
medley ; in this way, too, are pearls, cornelians, &c., disposed of at the 
India House. 

According to the rule supplied by Mr. Jefferies, who wrote a treatise 
on diamonds, the value of diamonds is in the duplicate rate of their 
weights. ‘Thus, suppose an uncut diamond, of one carat, to be worth 
£ 2, that of one cut and polished would be valued at £8 sterling in the 
brilliant. At this rate, a cut diamond of two carats would be 2x8 x2 
== £32; one of three, 3x8 x3 = £72; one of four, 4x8x4= 
£ 128; and one of five carats, 5x 8 x 5 = £200. 

Tavernier, the travelling jeweller, as Gibbon calls him, esteemed dia- 
monds the most precious of all stones, and said : —“ It is the trade to 
which | am most attached. In endeavouring to acquire a perfect knowl- 
edge of them, I visited all the mines, and one of the two rivers, where 
they are found; and as the idea of danger has never impeded me 
in my travels, the dreadful picture given me of these mines, as being 
placed in the most barbarous countries, only attainable by the most dan- 
gerous roads, was neither capable of frightening nor deterring me from 
my design.” 

By the extraordinary indulgence of Aurungzebe, Tavernier was per- 
mitted, on the 2d of November, 1665, to handle, examine, and weigh, the 
greatest treasure of imperial Delhi, the far-famed Koh-i-Nur. The 
Great Mogul sat on his throne of state, while the chief keeper of the 
jewels produced his treasures for inspection, on two golden dishes. The 
magnificence of the collection was indescribable; but conspicuous in 
lustre, esteem, and value, was the Koh-i-Nur. 

Tavernier’s system of estimating the value of large diamonds was to 
square the amount in weight, and multiply the product by the value of 
the stone weighing one carat. According to this system, he formed the 
following estimate of the two largest cut diamonds in the world,— the 
Koh-i-Nur and the diamond in the possession of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany. That belonging to the Great Mogul, he says, weighs 279,% 
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carats, is of a perfect fine water, good shape, and has but one small flaw, 
which is on the edge of the bottom of the stone. Without this little 
flaw, the first carat might be valued at 160 livres; but on account of 
that he put it down at 150 livres (£6) only ; at which calculation, ac- 
cording to the rule laid down, it amounted to the sum of 11,723,278 
livres, 14 sols, and 3 liards (£ 468,931 and a fraction). The diamond 
belonging to the Grand Duke of Tuscany weighs 129} carats, is clear, of 
a fine form, and cut on all sides facet-wise; but as it somewhat ap- 
proaches to a lemon color, Tavernier estimated the first carat at 135 
livres only, according to which calculation it amounts to 2,608,335 livres 
(£ 104,333 10s.) 

This scarcely coincides with the estimate given in the Times, which 
reported £ 2,000,000 sterling as a justifiable price for the “ Mountain of 
Light,” if calculated by the scale employed in the trade. In the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, the “ Mountain of Light” is valued at 380,000 
guineas. Mr. Jefferies valued it at 624,962 guineas; Tavernier, we 
have seen, at £468,931 sterling. Some authorities would reduce the 
estimate still more. The French, for example, value the cut diamond 
at 200 francs (£ 8) the first carat; but they do not extend the rule of 
arithmetical progression in the value of the diamond to beyond 20 carats. 
Those which exceed that weight are sold at a lower price than they 
would fetch, if such a system were carried out.— See the ‘ Manuel du 
Bijoutier-Orfévre-Joaillier,” par Blondeau. 

Colored diamonds of a large size are comparatively few in number. 
The “* Maximilian,” or Austrian diamond, is of a yellow color, and rose- 
cut, and has been an heir-loom in the family ever since the emperor of 
that name. This is the same diamond which, in Tavernier’s time, 
belonged to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and was valued by him 
at £ 104,333; Murray values it at £ 155,682, the Encyclopedia at 
£ 109,520. 

“‘ George the Fourth” diamond is of a rich and splendid blue color, and 
of great beauty and rarity. It was purchased by his late Majesty from 
Mr. Eliason for £22,000. Its weight is stated to be 29} carats. It has 
hitherto formed the chief ornament in the crown on the day of the coro- 
a may be now fairly replaced by the unrivalled “ Mountain of 

ight.’ 

Tt is remarkable, that when the notorious Blood attempted to steal the 
regalia from the Tower, on the 9th of May, 1671, no gem of any con- 
sequence or value was eventually lost. A chronicle of the time says, — 
“A large pearl, a fair diamond, and a number of smaller stones were 
bulged from the crown in this robustious struggle, but both the former, 
and several of the latter, were picked up and recovered. The Ballais 
ruby, which had been broken off the sceptre, was found in his accom- 
plice’s (Parrot) pocket.” 

Perhaps one of the most beautiful colored diamonds is a rich sky-blue 
brilliant, belonging to the crown jewels of France. It is stated to weigh 
67,7; carats, and estimated at three million of francs. There was a fine 
blue diamond in the possession of the late Mr. Greville. The late Duke 
of York is also said to have possessed a diamond almost approaching to 
jet black, of peculiar beauty and brilliancy, and valued at £ 8,000. 
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So rare are large diamonds, that it has been stated that the number of 
diamonds of the weight of thirty-six carats and above, known, does not 
really amount to more than nineteen; and the entire number of dia- 
monds of a large size in Europe scarcely amounted, before the arrival 
of the “* Mountain of Light,” to more than half a dozen. 

The largest uncut diamond is that belonging to the house of Bra- 

nza, which is said to weigh 1,680 carats, or about 11 oz. When the 

rince Regent of Portugal, afterwards Don John the Sixth, arrived at the 
Brazils in 1808, a negro, from Minas Gerais, contrived to send him a letter, 
desiring to present in person a large diamond he had found. The prince 
ordered the captain-general to allow the negro to proceed to court with 
an escort of soldiers. In a few months the negro arrived, and presented 
the diamond, remarking, at the same time, that it was the largest ever 
found in the Brazils. The regent granted him his freedom, and a pen- 
sion for life for himself and family. It may be remarked here, that the 
discovery of every diamond of an octave, and which weighs 17} carats, 
entitles the negro to his freedom. It were to be wished that many 
such were found. 

The Rajah of Mattan, in Borneo, is said to possess a diamond shaped 
like an egg, with an indented hollow near the smaller end, said to be of 
the finest water, and to weigh 367 carats. Many years ago, the governor 
of Batavia tried to effect its purchase, and sent Mr. Stewart to the Rajah, 
offering 150,000 dollars, two large war brigs, with their guns and ammu- 
nition, and a considerable quantity of powder and shot. ‘The Rajah, how- 
ever, it appears, refused to despoil his family of so rich an inheritance, to 
which the Malays superstitiously attach the miraculous power of curing 
all kinds of diseases, by means of the water in which the diamond is 
dipped; and with it they further believe the fortune of the family to 
be connected. 

Russia has several large diamonds, one of which adorns the impe- 
rial sceptre. It is said, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, to weigh 779 
earats (which exceeds the “ Mountain of Light,” and is valued at 
£ 4,854,728 sterling !) ; but better authorities, as Murray, make it weigh 
only 179, and Blondeau, 193 carats. The history of this diamond is in- 
volved in much confusion and obscurity. It is said by some to have 
formed, for a long time, the solitary eye of an Indian idol, and to have 
been ultimately dislodged from the socket by an Irish soldier, by whom 
it was sold for a trifle; and, after passing through the hands of several 
masters, it was sent to England to be cut, and finally sold to the Empress 
Catherine of Russia, in 1775, at Amsterdam, for the sum of £ 90,000, 
an annuity of £4,000, and a patent of nobility. 

Some French authors, as Dutens and Bomare, give a different version 
of this story. They say that the diamond was one of two eyes of a 
Malabarian idol, named Sheringham ; and that a French grenadier, who 
had deserted from the Indian service, contrived so well as to become one 
of the priests of that idol, from which he had the opportunity to steal its 
eye. He then ran away to the English at Trichinapeuty, and thence to 
Madras. A ship captain bought it for twenty thousand rupees; after- 
wards a Jew gave seventeen or eighteen thousand pounds sterling for it ; 
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at last, a Greek merchant, named Gregory Saffras, offered it for sale at 
Amsterdam, in 1766, and Prince Orloff made the acquisition for his 
sovereign, the empress. The absurdity of the first part of this story is 
manifest on the face of it; for it is not likely that a French grenadier 
could have successfully personated the character of a Brahminical priest.* 

The diamond sold at Amsterdam is described by Murray as being of 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, and of a flattened oval form, — a faultless 
and perfect gem,—its weight, 179 carats. This diamond is also re- 
ferred to in a letter from the Hague, dated 2d January, 1776, quoted by 
Boyle in the ** Museum Britannicum ” : — “ We learn from Amsterdam 
that Prince Orloff made but one day’s stay in that city, where he bough 
a very large brilliant for the empress, his sovereign, for which he paid to 
a Persian merchant there the sum of 1,400,000 Dutch florins.” 

The Pitt or Regent Diamond was purchased by Thomas Pitt, Esq., 
grandfather of the Right Hon. William Pitt, when governor of Fort St. 
George, Madras, who obtained it for £12,500; the sum of £20,000 
having been first asked for it. -It was purchased by the Regent Duke of 
Orleans, during the minority of Louis the Fifteenth, in the year 1717, for 
£ 135,000. Its weight is 131 carats (Blondeau says 136}); its value, 
as estimated by a commission of jewellers in 1791, is twelve millions of 
francs. It is the prime ornament of the crown jewels of France. The 
kings wore it in their hats; Napoleon Bonaparte had it fixed in the pom- 
mel of his sword. Charles the Tenth would willingly have laid claim to it, 
and brought it to this country, but this was not permitted. The posses- 
sion of this diamond subjected the purchaser, Governor Pitt, to many 
calumnies, and to imputations of having unfairly obtained possession of 
the prize. One account was, that a slave, having found it in its native 
bed, concealed the diamond in a wound made in his leg for that purpose. 
Mr. Pitt explained how he became possessed of the diamond, in a letter 
published in the Daily Post, dated 3d November, 1743. It appears from 
this, that he bought it of a native merchant, called Jamchund, for 
48,000 pagodas. It was consigned by Mr. Pitt to Sir Stephen Evance, 
of London, knight ; and from an original bill of lading, it appears that it 
was sent in the ship Bedford, Captain John Hudson, commander, 8th 
March, 1701-2, and charged to the captain at 6,500 pagodas only. 
The editor of the “* Museum Britannicum ” states that the cutting and 
polishing of the stone cost £5,000; and Jefferies states that it was sold 
for £ 135,000, but £5,000 of this sum was given and spent in negotiat- 
ing the sale of it. The diamond is admitted to approach very nearly to 
one of the first water. Jefferies says that it has only a foul small speck 
in it, and that lying in such a manner as not to be discerned when the 
stone is set. There is a model of the Pitt or Regent Diamond in the 
British Museum. 

The Sancy or Sanci Diamond, also one of the French crown jewels, 


* In the Journal des Savans for July, 1774, is inserted an extract from the letter of 
a French missionary, to the following effect: —“ That one of the principal dia- 
monds of the crown of France, and which was purchased of an Englishman, was 
one of the eyes of the god Juggernaut, placed in a pagoda at Chandernagar, in Ben- 
gal.” This is another version of the history of the Russian diamond. 
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weighs, according to some, fifty-five carats, but according to M. Caire, 
only 33}% carats. According to Blondeau, it was so called from having 
been brought from Constantinople by a Baron Sancy ; but its history is as 
obscure as that of other great diamonds. It is said to be the same which 
we before noticed as belonging originally to Charles the Bold, the last 
Duke of Burgundy, who wore it in his cap at the battle of Nancy, and 
was found by a Swiss soldier among the spoils of battle, after the defeat 
of his army, in 1475, near Morat, in Switzerland, and in which he him- 
self was killed. ‘The Swiss sold it to a priest for a florin, or about 20d., 
and the latter again disposed of it for 2s. 6d. In the year 1589 it was 
in the possession of Antonio, king of Portugal, and by him was first 
pledged to M. de Sanci for 40,000 livres, and subsequently sold for 
100,000 livres (£ 24,000). 

The family of this gentleman preserved the diamond for nearly a cen- 
tury, and till the period when Henry the Third of France, after having lost 
his throne, employed a descendant of this family, who was commander 
of the Swiss troops in his service, to proceed to Switzerland, for the pur- 
pose of recruiting his forces in that country; and having no pecuniary 
resources at command, he persuaded the same loyal officer to borrow of 
his family the Sanci diamond, in order to deposit it with the Swiss gov- 
ernment, as security for the payment of the troops. Accordingly, the 
diamond was despatched for this purpose by a confidential domestic, who 
disappeared, and could nowhere be heard of for a great length of time. 
At last, however, it was ascertained that he had been stopped by robbers 
and assassinated, and his body buried in a forest; and such confidence 
had his master in the prudence and probity of his servant, that he 
searched, and at last discovered the place of his burial, and had the 
corpse disinterred, when the diamond was found in his stomach, he hav- 
ing swallowed it when attacked by the robbers. The Baron de Sanci sub- 
sequently disposed of this diamond to James the Second of England, then 
residing at St. Germains, from whom it passed to Louis the Fourteenth.* 

The Piggott Diamond was brought to England by Earl Piggott, when 
Governor-General of India. It was disposed of by lottery, in 1801, for 
£ 30,000. Its weight is 474 carats. The Nassac Diamond, now in the 
East India House, was taken from the Peshwa of the Mahrattas. Its 
weight is stated to be 89} carats. Holland has a diamond of 36 carats 
weight, said to be of a conical shape, and valued at £10,368. The 
Brazilian treasury is extremely rich in diamonds, of great magnitude and 
beauty, such as the Portugal Round Brilliant, the Slave Diamond, and 
others. In the walking-stick of King John the Sixth, which is a Brazilian 
cane, and the handle of which is of wrought gold, there is a beautiful 
brilliant surmounting its summit, and cut in the form of a pyramid, 
valued at about £300,000. ‘The buttons on the silken stole of King 
Joseph the First of Portugal were twenty in all, each a brilliant. The 
aggregate value of these amounted to £ 100,000. 


* This history is related by Murray. We have before seen that the diamond of 
Charles the Bold was the first that was polished ; and an account, which coincides 
in some of the details, but differs in others, is related of it by Gognet, in his “ Origine 
des Arts,” t. iii. p. 221; and by Brard, “ Minéralogie appliquée aux Arts,” t. iii. 
p. 191. 
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As the statement made by the writer in the “ Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca,” as to the weight of the Russian Diamond, appears to be either an 
error or a misprint, so, with the exception, then, of the Borneo and the 
Portugal diamonds, the ‘** Mountain of Light” is the largest known dia- 
mond. But a certain obscurity hangs over both the last-mentioned gems. 
It is not stated if the Borneo jewel is not an uncut diamond. The 
‘** Mountain of Light” weighed, before it was cut, according to the cele- 
brated crystallographer, Romé de l’Isle, 7933 carats, and according to 
Tavernier, 900 carats. The Portuguese Diamond is known to be uncut ; 
and while, according to Romé de I’Isle, it weighs 1680 carats, according 
to Blondeau, it only weighs 120 carats, and Mr. Mawe, 953. It is in the 
form of a natural octohedron, and, worse than all, Mr. Mawe, a good 
authority, believed it to be a white topaz. The ‘ Mountain of Light” 
is, in reality, then, entitled to be considered as the largest authenticated 
diamond known. 

The Times has anticipated us, by recording the history of this invalu- 
able gem in one of its masterly leading articles. A few of the promi- 
nent features of this eventful history, by which this precious stone is made 
to symbolize the revolutions of ten generations, may, however, be briefly 
alluded to. This marvellous stone was discovered in the mines of Gol- 
conda, in the year 1550. The kingdom of that name constituted at that 
time one of the five Mahometan states which had been formed in the 
Deccan towards the close of the fifteenth century. When the Mogul 
princes extended their pretensions to the sovereignty of the Deccan, 
Kootub Shah, then king of Golconda, was brought into collision with 
Shah Jehaun, the reigning emperor. The result was, that the ‘ Moun- 
tain of Light” passed from Golconda to Delhi, where it was seen in the 
time of the great Aurungzebe by Tavernier. Sometimes worn on the 
person of the Moguls, sometimes adorning the famous peacock throne, 
this inestimable gem was safely preserved at Delhi, until, in 1739, the 
empire received its fatal blow from the invasion of Nadir Shah. Among 
the spoils of conquest which the Persian warrior carried back with him 
in triumph to Khorassan, and which have been variously estimated as 
worth from £ 30,000,000 to £90,000,000 sterling, the Koh-i-Nur was 
the most precious trophy, but it was destined to pass from Persia as 
quickly as that ephemeral supremacy in virtue of which it had been ac- 
quired. Nadir Shah had entertained in his service a body of Affghans, of 
the Abdallee tribe, under the leadership of Ahmed Shah, who also 
served his master in the capacity of treasurer; and when the Persian 
conqueror was assassinated by his subjects, the Affghans, after vainly en- 
deavouring to rescue or avenge him, fought their way to their own fron- 
tiers, though only 4,000 strong, through the hosts of the Persian army. 
In conducting this intrepid retreat, Ahmed Shah carried off with him the 
treasures in his possession, and was probably aided by these means, as 
well as by his own valor, in consolidating the new state which, under the 
now familiar title of the Doorannee Empire, he speedily created in Cabul. 
It seemed as if the Koh-i-Nur carried with it the sovereignty of Hindostan, 
for the conquests of Ahmed were as decisive as those of Nadir, and it 
was by his nomination and patronage that the last emperor ascended the 
throne of the Moguls. 
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At the beginning of the present century, the treasures and power of 
Ahmed were vested in the person of Zemaun Shah, subject to the inces- 
sant assaults of his kinsmen. One of these at length proved successful ; 
and in the year 1800, Zemaun Shah found himself a prisoner, at the dis- 
posal of his brother, Shah Shuja, the identical puppet, forty years later, 
of our disastrous Cabul expedition ; so that we are now brought down to 
modern times and characters. Shah Shuja presently ascended the throne 

f his brother ; but the treasury of Cabul was wanting in its most pre- 
cious ornament, till the “* Mountain of Light” was discovered, ingeniously 
secreted in the wall of Zemaun Shah’s prison. 

It was eight years after this, while the Doorannee monarchy was still 
formidable enough to inspire the powers of the East with uneasiness, 
that Mr. Elphinstone, accredited by Lord Minto to the Affghan prince, 
betook himself to what was then the remote and unknown town of 
Peshawur, where, at his state reception, the Koh-i-Nur again flashed, 
after an interval of so many years, upon the dazzled eyes of a Euro- 
pean. Shah Shuja, aferwards the client and pensioner of the East India 
Company, was dressed on this occasion in a green velvet tunic, fitting 
closely to his body, and seamed with gold and precious stones. On his 
breast was a cuirass of diamonds, shaped like two flattened fleurs-de-lis, 
and in a bracelet on his right arm blazed the priceless jewel of Golcon- 
da. The prince gave a gracious audience to the ambassador, and Mr. 
Elphinstone retired ; but the Koh-i-Nur was not fated long to continue 
in the divided and tottering family of the once powerful Abdallees, 

The embassy had scarcely recrossed the Indus when Shah Shuja was 
expelled from Cabul, though he contrived to make this far-famed dia- 
mond the companion of his flight. After many vicissitudes of exile and 
contest, he at length found an equivocal refuge under the protection of 
that powerful chieftain who had now consolidated the dominions of the 
Sikhs into a royal inheritance for his own family. Runjeet Singh was 
fully competent either to the defence or the restoration of the fugitive, 
but he knew or suspected the treasure in his possession, and his mind 
was bent upon acquiring it. He put the Shah under strict surveillance, 
and made a formal demand for the jewel. ‘The Doorannee prince hesi- 
tated, prevaricated, temporized, and employed all the artifices of Oriental 
diplomacy, but in vain. Runjeet redoubled the stringency of his meas- 
ures, and at length, the Ist of June, 1813, was fixed as the day when the 
great diamond of the Moguls should be surrendered by the Abdallee 
chief to the ascendant dynasty of the Singhs. The two princes met in a 
room appointed for the purpose, and took their seats on the ground. A 
solemn silence then ensued, which continued unbroken for an hour. At 
length Runjeet’s impatience overcame the suggestions of Asiatic de- 
corum, and he whispered to an attendant to quicken the memory of the 
Shah. The exiled prince spoke not a word in reply, but gave a signal 
with his eyes to a eunuch in attendance, who, retiring for a moment, re- 
turned with a small roll, which he set down upon the carpet midway be- 
tween the two chiefs. Again a pause followed, when ata sign from 
Runjeet the roll was unfolded, and there, in its matchless and unspeak- 
able brilliancy, glittered the Koh-i-Nur. 
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In this way did the ‘“ Mountain of Light,” pass in the train of con- 
quest, and as the emblem of dominion, from Golconda to Delhi; from 
Delhi to Mushed ; from Mushed to Cabul; from Cabul to Lahore ; from 
whence it has now come, in the third centenary of its discovery, “as 
the forfeit of Oriental faithlessness, and the price of Saxon valor,” to the 
distant shores of England. 

The arrival of a gem so precious and so rare, whose history is so full 
of strange vicissitudes, and with such not uninteresting superstitions at- 
tached to it, is an event of no small importance, and has fairly merited 
on our part these few pages devoted to the consideration of a very curi- 
ous subject, and necessary to be developed to understand the true posi- 
tion of the “ Mountain of Light” as a mineralogical curiosity, and as a 
gem of value, among the few others which are in existence. The Ori- 
ental tradition of the ‘“* Mountain of Light’ being an emblem of power 
and dominion, can be easily understood in its full force, when we con- 
sider that it could only be under the most serious disasters, or when the 
imperial treasury was ina state of great difficulty,— in fact, when an 
empire was on the brink of ruin,— that so precious a stone would be 
parted with. Hence it may with justice be considered to be an emblem 
of prosperity and dominion ; and as the brightest jewel in Queen Vic- 
toria’s crown, there can be little doubt of its remaining, what it has ever 
been, a brilliant token of power and ascendency. 





Bankrupt. — The term “ Banqueroute” is applied in the French 
code to insolvency which is clearly traceable to imprudence or extrava- 
gance, and the bankrupt is liable to prosecution. The Code de Com- 
merce declares that any trader against whom the following circumstances 
are proved is guilty of simple bankruptcy : — If his personal or household 
expenses have been excessive ; if large sums have been lost in gambling, 
stock-jobbing, or mercantile speculations ; if, in order to avoid bankruptcy, 
goods have been purchased with a view of selling them below the market 
price; or if money has been borrowed at excessive interest; or if, after 
being insolvent, some of the creditors have been favored at the expense 
of the rest. In the following cases, also, the trader is declared a simple 
bankrupt: —1. If he has contracted, without value received, greater ob- 
ligations on account of another person than his means or prospects ren- 
dered prudent. 2. A bankruptcy for a second time, without having 
satisfied the obligations of a preceding concordat. 3. If the trader has 
failed to make a voluntary ¢eclaration of insolvency within three days of 
the cessation of his payments, or if the declaration of insolvency contained 
fraudulent statements. 4. If he failed to appear at the meeting of the 
syndics. 5. If he has kept bad books, although without fraudulent intent. 

It is fraudulent bankruptcy when an insolvent has secreted his books, 
concealed his property, made over or misrepresented the amount of his 
capital, or made himself debtor for sums which he did not owe. A fraud- 
ulent bankrupt who flees to England may be surrendered under the Con- 


vention Treaty. 
32 * 
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THE NEW YORK BRANCH MINT. 
From the New York Journal of Commerce, 25th September, 1850. 


Tue very able and conclusive Report of Mr. Pheenix, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, to the United States House of Representatives, will be 
found in to-day’s paper. The establishment of a branch mint in this city 
was recommended by President Polk, and the importance of it fully de- 
monstrated by the late distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Walk- 
er, long before the enormous receipts of California gold here, and the 
expense, risk, inconvenience, and delay incident to its transmission for 
coinage to Philadelphia, had produced a very general demand for those 
facilities which would obviate a grievance so widely felt and so constantly 
recurring. In his Annual Report, dated December, 1848, at which time 
only $44,000 in California gold had been received at the mint, Mr. Walker 
declared that, for want of such facilities, New York was retarded in its 
advance towards “ jts ultimate position, so important to the whole coun- 
try, as the emporium of universal commerce, the centre of international 
exchanges, and the storehouse of the products of the world’’; that she 
could not command her due proportion of coin and bullion, without the 
power of coinage and recoinage, and hence would enter with unequal 
advantages upon the competition with foreign cities for the control of 
international commerce, — an object whose achievement would redound 
not less to the general prosperity of the whole country, than to the eleva- 
tion to a condition of unparalleled grandeur and magnificence of its great 
commercial metropolis. 

It is no argument in favor of the retention of the present system, even 
if it were true, that the risk, expense, and delay incurred thereby are 
trifling. That these evils exist, in whatever degree, is a sufficient reason 
for their removal; and you might with as much propriety, says the Sec- 
retary, require the merchants of New York to send light and costly 
articles to distant cities to be stamped, marked, or labelled, before such 
articles can be sold or distributed, as to send their gold to Philadelphia to 
be coined. 

Mr. Pheenix adduces numerous facts in illustration of the positions as- 
sumed by Mr. Walker. ‘To prove that the risk of sending to Philadel- 
phia is not merely nominal, he states that one of our banks lost $ 15,000 
while in transitu between that city and New York. The expense and 
delay are evils of daily experience. The cost of transmission merely, to 
one mercantile house, on so large an amount as $ 1,381,875, during the 
year ending 31st July last, was one quarter of one per cent. ; and of 
that amount, the large item of $ 111,338, deposited at the mint on the 
llth February, was detained till the 5th of April, — fifty-two days, — 
making the expense on this one consignment amount to $1,410, or 1} 
per cent. 

The Report contains ample statistics, brought down nearly to the pres- 
ent time, showing the excessive disproportion between New York and 
Philadelphia in the transactions that require the facilities afforded by a 
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mint, — not with a view of disparaging Philadelphia, but to demonstrate 
the advantages which must accrue to commerce and the treasury, by the 
location of the mint where three fourths of our foreign commerce cen- 
tres. The considerations adduced in this document clearly prove, that a 
branch mint in the city of New York would not only facilitate the coin- 
age, but would largely increase the amount of coin and bullion that 
would be deposited with it for that purpose. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED SrarEs, 
September 14, 1850. 


Report of the Committee on Commerce. 


Mr. Pheenix, from the Committee on Commerce, made the following 
Report : — 

The Committee on Commerce, to whom were referred several peti- 
tions to establish a branch of the mint of the United States in the city 
of New York, together with a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives “ to inquire into the expediency of so modifying the existing laws 
establishing a mint of the United States as to provide for the prompt 
coinage of bullion and gold-dust now accumulating in the United 
States, or seeking the mints of Europe for coinage, and that they have 
leave to report by bill or otherwise,” respectfuly report : — 

The Constitution of the United States provides that ‘* Congress shall 
have power to coin money, and regulate the value thereof, and of for- 
eign coins.” 

In conformity with this provision of the Constitution, Congress, by an 
act approved the 2d of April, 1792, established a mint at the then seat of 
government of the United States, to remain in the city of Philadelphia 
until the 4th of March, 1801,— subsequently, till the 4th of March, 
1803, — and then continued in force for five successive periods, until the 
4th of March, 1828. It was then enacted that the mint should remain 
in Philadelphia ‘ until otherwise provided by law,” — evidently con- 
templating that the time would arrive when some other and more appro- 
priate location would become indispensably necessary. ‘By an act ap- 
proved the 9th of February, 1793, it was enacted ‘‘ that all foreign gold 
and silver coin (except Spanish milled dollars and parts of dollars) 
which shall be received in payment for moneys due the United States, 
after said time, when the coinage of gold and silver should begin at the 
mint of the United States, shall, previously to their being issued into cir- 
culation, be coined anew,” in conformity to law, — thus showing con- 
clusively, that it was the intention of the government to establish a coin- 
age at the most desirable location, that would furnish a national circulat- 
ing currency on the broadest basis, regardless of the cost that it might 
impose upon the country. 

It will also appear, that, on the establishment of the mint, Congress 
held its sittings in the city of Philadelphia; and, the several seaports not 
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having then developed their respective commercial advantages, it was 
deemed prudent to locate the mint at the then seat of government. 
Since that period, the city of New York, from its admirable position and 
great commercial advantages, has attracted to her port nearly three 
fourths of the commerce of the United States; and experience has fully 
demonstrated the great inconvenience and folly of imposing upon our 
citizens the expense of sustaining a mint nearly a hundred miles distant 
from the port through which a very large portion of the precious metals 
intended to be coined are first introduced into the country. 

The report from the director of the mint at Philadelphia, dated the 
18th day of January, 1850, exhibits the operation of the mint and its 
branches, and the expense of the coinage of these institutions, from the 
date of their establishment to the 3lst December, 1849. 

It appears that the total amount of coinage of all descriptions at Phila- 
delphia during a period of fifty-seven years, from 1793 to 1849, in- 
clusive, amounted to $ 128,813,558, making an average of $2,250,887 
per annum ; and the value of the gold coined and recoined at the mint in 
Philadelphia during the same time was $ 63,470,612, showing an annual 
gold coinage of only $1,113,520. This period embraces the large 
amount of specie introduced into the country, in consequence of the 
famine in Europe and other causes, in 1847, amounting to $ 24,153,000, 
as well as the French indemnity of five millions, most of which was prob- 
ably sent to the mint at Philadelphia to be recoined. 

It has been estimated that the expense to the government for coinage 
at Philadelphia is about 2,49, per cent.; at New Orleans, 6,59, per 
cent. ; in North Carolina, 9 per cent. ; and in Georgia, 9,75 per cent. 

The inconvenience and expense attending a coinage so distant from 
the port into which foreign coin and bullion are imported, have not only 
long since attracted the notice of the mercantile community, but of the 
government. President Polk repeatedly directed the attention of Con- 
gress to the subject; and the late distinguished Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Walker, deemed it of so much importance, that he embraced 
every proper occasion to present the subject to .he consideration of the 
country. 

Mr. Walker, in his communication to Congress dated December, 1848, 
thus speaks of its great importance to the financial operations of the 
Treasury, as well as the advantages that could not fail to accrue to our 
commerce by the establishment of a mint in the city of New York : — 

‘“*] renew the recommendations contained in all my annual reports for 
the establishment of a branch of the mint of the United States at the city 
of New York. That city, our great commercial metropolis, is advancing 
to its ultimate position, so important to the whole country, as the em- 
porium of universal commerce, the centre of international exchanges, 
and the storehouse of the products of the world. To attain this result, 
we must secure for our great emporium, in competition with foreign 
cities, the command of her due proportion of coin and bullion. Now, it 
is clear that where bullion cannot be coined, and no recoinage can take 
place, this cannot be accomplished. America is the great continent of 
the precious metals ; they are now found in extraordinary quantities in 
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our own Union, and to a vast extent in countries adjacent ; yet nearly all 
this coin and bullion are diverted to other countries, and especially to 
Great Britain, being one of the chief instruments in aiding that country 
in maintaining her command of the business of the world. By steam- 
ships, and by exports of her own products and fabrics, she accumulates 
coin and bullion in London, and provides for their coinage and recoinage 
in the least time, and without expense; and yet, in our own commercial 
emporium, we have no mint, or even a branch mint, for the important 
process of coinage or recoinage. If we would command the commerce 
of all nations, it must be through some one American commercial em- 
porium, the great centre of our own trade and business. The history of 
trade demonstrates that some such great point is indispensable to enable 
any nation to command universal commerce; and that such concentra- 
tion at some one city, instead of injuring other cities or parts of the 
same country, is of immense benefit to all. There cannot be two or 
more financial centres of the foreign commerce of any one nation, any 
more than there can be two or more centres of a circle. The same 
principle of the centre of the trade of a nation applies to the trade of the 
world. ‘There can be but one such centre for the world, and but one for 
each nation, which, in this country, from natural causes, must be at New 
York, where the competition must soon commence with foreign cities for 
the control of international commerce. Now, as the command of the 
specie of the world is of immense benefit to our whole country, and can 
only be secured by making one of our own cities the centre of universal 
commerce, it is indispensable to success in this great American enter- 
prise that specie and bullion should be invited from all the world to New 
York, — not by any unjust advantages, but by giving to it equal facilities 
with our other cities for coinage and recoinage. 

“It is not for New York merely, or for its commerce, that this mint is 
desired, but for the benefit of the whole Union. The storehouse of the 
goods and products of the Union must become the storehouse of its specie. 
Where the commerce and goods are, there the representatives of their 
value must be also, and there also should be every facility which a mint 
would give for increasing these circulating values, and for bringing them 
into immediate and active use in any form which might be desired. It 
is in vain to say that the specie or bullion brought by our commerce to 
New York can be sent to a distant point, where there is a mint, with 
but little delay, risk, or expense. It is clear there must be some risk, 
delay, and expense, operating as a tax on the business of our commercial 
emporium, and to that extent rendering unequal the contest with Euro- 
pean cities for universal commerce. Coinage and recoinage should be 
immediate, without any risk, expense, or delay ; and it might be said 
as regards merchandise, with nearly the same truth as is urged in rela- 
tion to specie, that it would be no injury to the commerce of the Union 
if light and costly articles should be sent, at but trifling expense, risk, or 
delay, from New York to some distant city, there be stamped, marked, 
or labelled, and then returned to New York for sale and distribution in 
the general markets of our own country or of the world. 

“It seems to be forgotten by those who present such arguments, that 
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in a great commercial capital, where business to the amount of millions 
of dollars is transacted from ten to three o’clock, how important time is, 
where the delay of a day, nay, often of an hour, may be most disastrous, 
and change the balance of profit to loss. Merchants and men of busi- 
ness should be permitted to change their bullion or foreign coin for 
American in a few hours or moments, as could be done at a mint, or re- 
ceive at once mint certificates of deposit, which often might be to them 
of the greatest importance. The trade in bullion and specie, in itself 
one great branch of commerce, indispensable in the transaction of busi- 
ness, and especially of international exchange, already exists to a great 
extent in New York, but is limited in diffusing its benefits to American 
commerce and exchanges by the want of a mint. Now it is subject to ex- 
pense, risk, and delay, to put it in a form for circulating values, that de- 
lay being itself a great loss of capital, whilst the foreign coin, consisting 
of denominations unknown to the great body of our people, is almost 
useless for the purpose of general circulation. It is the rapidity of the 
circulation of coin that gives its chief value, and accumulates capital by 
the speedy realization of profits; and the American eagle or half-eagle, 
and other decimal coinage, might, in a few months, perform more of the 
functions of money, and pass more rapidly through a greater variety of 
hands, than if it were in some foreign and unknown coin, which would 
not circulate among the people. Hence it is that a mint at New York, 

to give activity to our specie circulating capital, by converting it at once 
into American coin, would be of vast importance to the whole Union. 


*¢ But, whilst the department will have coined, from the Ist March, 1845, 
to Ist March, 1849, more than $ 40,000,000, the amount would have been 
augmented to the extent of several millions of dollars every year, if there 
had been a branch of the mint at the city of New York. This is proved by 
the fact, that most of the foreign coin sent from New York and other points 
to Philadelphia for coinage has been that portion which was received for 
government dues, and transferred mainly, not by the people or the 
merchants, but by order of this department, from the several government 
depositories ; and but little coin, comparatively, has gone from New 
York, transmitted voluntarily by individuals, for recoinage, to Philadel- 
phia. Individuals will not, to any great extent, subject themselves to the 
risk, expense, and delay of this process; whereas the whole of the coin 
and bullion, amounting to many millions of dollars, that comes to New 
York, by the operations of commerce or by emigration, — now a very 
large sum, — would all be changed into American coin, if there were a 
mint in that city.” 

It is clearly evident by this statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that individuals will not transfer their foreign coin for recoinage at the 
inconvenience, risk, expense, and delay, and consequent loss of interest, 
to which it is subjected ; and were it not for the coin from the treasury 
and bullion of individuals required to be coined, the coinage at the mint 
would have been reduced to comparatively a small amount. That the 
risk of sending coin and bullion from New York to Philadelphia is not 
exaggerated, is sustained by the fact that one of the banks in New York 
lost fifteen thousand dollars while in transitu between those cities. 
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A well-known mercantile house in the city of New York, whose re- 
ceipts of California gold, during the year ending 31st July last, amount- 
ed to $ 1,381,875, pays for its transmission to the mint one quarter per 
cent. on all the bullion received by them; and $ 111,338.22 in bullion 
deposited the llth February last, was not coined and ready to be re- 
turned to them until the 5th of April following,— causing a delay of 
fifty-two days, or nearly equal to one per cent.; thus making the ex- 
pense of sending the California gold to the mint at Philadelphia nearly 
or quite one and a quarter per cent. The loss on this one consignment 
was estimated at $ 1,410.02, which would have been obviated had there 
been a branch mint in the city of New York. 

Previous to the report of the late Secretary of the Treasury, in Decem- 
ber, 1848, the mint had been mostly supplied with foreign coin for re- 
coinage to a great extent by the government itself, — whose receipts of 
foreign coin were required to be recoined, in conformity with the act 
establishing the mint, — inasmuch as but $ 44,000 in California gold had 
been received at the mint previous to that report. As the supply of bul- 
lion and coin for the mint must necessarily depend upon our foreign com- 
merce and its resources, it may not be deemed improper to look into the 
comparative advantages of New York and Philadelphia, as connected 
with this subject. 

The amount of California gold received at the mint from December, 
1848, to the 20th June, 1850, amounted to $15,750,000, of which it has 
been estimated that $ 15,000,000 were entered at the port of New York. 
The gold bullion received at the mint from California, via Chagres, 
entered at the custom-house in New York, for nine months ending the 
81st March, 1850, was $4,905,900; entered at the custom-house in 
Philadelphia, for the same period, $1,750. These entries do not in- 
clude the bullion brought by passengers, which is estimated to average 
three eighths of the amount of that which is consigned and regularly 
entered at the custom-house. 

The foreign coin brought into the country by immigrants should be 
made available for the supply of coin for the mint, inasmuch as 213,736 
passengers arrived at the port of New York during the year ending 30th 
September, 1849; and it is estimated that the money brought by each 
passenger averaged about $ 50, making a total of $ 10,686,800. During 
the same period, there arrived at Philadelphia 15,511 passengers, equal 
to $ 775,550, — leaving an excess of foreign gold brought into the coun- 
try at the port of New York of nearly $ 10,000,000 by immigration 
only. Now, if it is desirable to recoin this immense amount of foreign 
coin, greater facilities must be presented to the immigrant to do so, 
Having no interest in the result, it cannot be expected that he will sub- 
ject himself to any loss or delay to carry out the views of the govern- 
ment to establish a national currency. Consequently, this foreign gold is 
exchanged with the brokers, who reship it, to be drawn upon when the 
rate of exchange will profitably enable them to do so: otherwise, it is 
carried into the country, and forms a large portion of our circulation in 
foreign gold, while the government has been making the greatest efforts 
to establish a currency exclusively national. 
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The value of gold coined at the mint in Philadelphia for the year 
1849 was ‘ - $7,948,322.00 


The value of gold coined at the New Orleans branch, established 
in 1838,.  . ‘ 454,000.00 


The value of gold coined at the Charlotte branch, established in 1838, 361,299.00 


The value of gold coined at the Dahlonega branch, established in 
Be Gah eae. finll eiee wee site ebelpy Mey “Yadaine-ocs 244,130.50 


Total coinage forthe year 1849, . . . . «© .« $9,007,751.50 


Nearly a million and a half less than the amount of foreign coin esti- 
mated to have been brought into the port of New York by passengers 
only. 
For statistical tables accompanying this report, our readers are re- 
ferred to p. 421. 





ESSAY ON MONEY, COINS, AND BULLION. 
BY J. R. McCULLOCH, Esa. 
Continued from page 340. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WHETHER GOLD OR SILVER SHOULD BE ADOPTED AS THE STANDARD OF THE 
CURRENCY, OR WHETHER IT SHOULD CONSIST OF BOTH. 


Impossibility of arbitrarily fixing the relative Value of Gold and Silver. — Over- 
valuation of Gold at the Mint the Cause of its being used in all considerable Pay- 
ments in this Country. 


As the value of gold and silver, or the cost of their production, is perpet- 
ually varying, not only relatively to other commodities, but also relatively 
to each other, it is impossible arbitrarily to fix their comparative value. 
Gold may now, or at any given period, be to silver as 14 or 15 is to 1; 
but were sovereigns and shillings coined in that proportion, the discovery 
of a gold or silver mine of more than the ordinary degree of productive- 
ness, or the discovery of any abridged process, by which labor might be 
saved in the production of one of the metals, would derange this propor- 
tion. As soon, however, as the mint proportion between the different 
metals ceases to be the same with that which they bear to each other in 
the market, then it becomes the obvious interest of every debtor to pay 
his debts in the metal whose mint valuation is highest. 

In 1718, in pursuance of the advice of Sir Isaac Newton, the value of 
the guinea was reduced from twenty-one shillings and sixpence to twenty- 
one shillings ; the value of fine gold to fine silver was consequently rat- 
ed, in our mint, at 15,43; to 1, and both metals were declared to be legal 
tender in that proportion. But, notwithstanding this reduction, the guinea 
was still rated at a higher value, compared with silver, than it ought to 
have been. ‘This higher value was estimated, by Lord Liverpool, to have 
been, at the time, equal to fourpence on the guinea, or to 14? per cent.; 
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and as the value of silver compared with gold, continued to increase dur- 
ing the greater part of last century, it afterwards became considerably 
greater. The over-valuation of gold, by making it for the interest of ev- 
ery one to pay his debts in it rather than in silver, made gold be used in all 
considerable payments, and was the cause that, during the long period from 
1718 down to the late recoinage, no silver coins of the legal weight and 
fineness would remain in circulation. The silver currency consisted en- 
tirely of light, worn coins; and when, in 1797, the further coinage of 
silver was forbidden, the silver currency was very much debased. But, 
as it existed only in a limited quantity, it did not, according to the princi- 
ple already explained, sink in its current value. Though debased, it was 
still the interest of debtors to pay in gold. If, indeed, the quantity of de- 
based silver had been very great, or if the mint had issued such debased 
pieces, it might have been the interest of debtors to pay in such debased 
money. But its quantity being limited, it sustained its value; and gold 
was practically the real standard of the currency. 

The act of 1774, declaring that silver should not be legal tender for any 
debt exceeding £25, unless by weight according to the mint standard, 
had not, as has been supposed, any effect in causing the general employ- 
ment of gold as money, in preference to silver. For, to use the words of 
Mr. Ricardo, “ this law did not prevent any debtor from paying any debt, 
however large its amount, in silver currency fresh from the mint. That 
the debtor did not pay in this metal was not a matter of chance, nora mat- 
ter of compulsion, but wholly the effect of choice. It did not suit him to 
take silver to the mint, but it did suit him to take gold thither. It is proba- 
ble that if the quantity of this debased silver in circulation had been enor- 


mously great, and also a legal tender, that a guinea would have been, as 
in the reign of William IIL, worth thirty shillings ; but it would have been 
the debased shilling that had fallen in value, and not the guinea that had 
risen.” (Principles of Political Economy, p. 520.) 


Contrary Effect produced by the Overvaluation of Silver in the French Mint. 


In France a different valuation of the precious metals had a different 
effect. The louis d’or, which, previously to the recoinage of 1785, was 
rated in the mint valuation at 24 livres, was really worth 25 livres, 10 sols. 
Those, therefore, who chose to discharge the obligations they had con- 
tracted, by payments of gold rather than of silver, plainly lost 1 livre, 10 
sols on every sum of 24 livres. In consequence very few such payments 
were made, gold was nearly banished from circulation, and the currency 
of France became almost exclusively silver. (Say, tom. i. p. 393.) In 
1785, a sixteenth part wes deducted from the weight of the louis d’or, 
and since that period the value of the precious metals, as fixed in 
the French mint, has more nearly corresponded with the proportion 
which they bear to each other in the market. Indeed, it was stated, 
in evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons in 1819 
( Report, p. 192), that the difference between the mint and market pro- 
portions of gold and silver at Paris in 1817 and 1818, had not exceeded 
from one tenth to one fourth per cent. There is, however, no reason to 
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presume that this coincidence, which must have been in a great degree 
accidental, can be maintained under any arbitrary system. To insure the 
indifferent use of gold and silver coins in countries where they are both legal 
tender, their mint values would require to be every now and then adjusted, 
so as tocorrespond with their real values. But as this would obviously be 
productive of much trouble and inconvenience, the preferable plan un- 
doubtedly is to make only one metal legal tender, and to allow the worth 
of the other to be adjusted by the competition of the sellers and buyers. 

The absurdity of employing two metals as legal tender, or as a standard 
of value, was unanswerably demonstrated by Mr. Locke and Mr. Harris, 
and has been noticed by every subsequent writer ; but so slow is the prog- 
ress of improvement, that it was not till the year 1816 that it was enacted 
that gold only should be legal tender for all sums exceeding 40s. 


Silver preferable to Gold as a Standard. — A Gold and Silver Currency equally 
valuable. 


Whether, however, gold should have been adopted as the standard of 
exchangeable value, in preference to silver, is a question not of so easy 
solution, and on which there is a great diversity of opinion. Mr. Locke, 
Mr. Harris, and Mr. Ricardo, are of opinion that silver is better fitted than 
gold for a standard; whilst Dr. Smith, although he has not explicitly ex- 
pressed himself, appears to think that gold ought to be adopted in prefer- 
ence. This opinion has been very ably supported by Lord Liverpool, in 
his valuable work On the Coins of the Realm; and his reasonings having 
received the approbation of Parliament, and gold having been made legal 
tender, all attempts to alter this arrangement ought to be opposed. 

Whether gold or silver be adopted as the standard of the currency, does 
not affect its total cost or value ; for, the quantity of metal employed as 
money, or the quantity of metal for which paper is the substitute, is always 
inversely as the value or cost of such metal. When gold is the standard, 
fourteen or fifteen times less of it than of silver is required ; or, which is 
the same thing, if the denomination of a pound be given to any specific 
weight of gold or silver, fifteen times more of such silver pounds will be 

uired to serve as currency, fifteen to one being about the proportion 
which gold bears in value to silver. Hence the expense of a gold or sil- 
ver currency is identical. Gold being too valuable in proportion to its 
bulk, to be coined into pieces of the value of a shilling or a sixpence, the 
subsidiary currency necessary in small payments, should be overvalued, 
and issued only in limited quantities, as is the case with the present silver 
coinage. 

Were a seignorage charged on the gold coins, paper, it is obvious, 
might be depreciated to the full extent of that seignorage, before it would 
be the interest of the holders to demand coin for the purpose of exporta- 
tion, and consequently before the check of specie payments could begin 
to operate. But, even with such a seignorage, the risk of paper being de- 
preciated, might be obviated, by making it obligatory on the Bank to pay 
their notes, either in bullion, at the mint price of £3 17s. 104d. an ounce, 
or coin, at the pleasure of the holder. A regulation of this kind could 
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not be justly considered as imposing any hardship on the Bank ; for it 
is plain, that no bullion would be demanded from her, except when, 
by the issue of too much paper, its value had been sunk below the stand- 
ard. 


CHAPTER VII. 


STANDARD OF MONEY.— DEGRADATION OF THE STANDARD IN ITALY, FRANCE, 
GREAT BRITAIN, AND OTHER COUNTRIES. —— PERNICIOUS EFFECTS OF THIS 
DEGRADATION. 


Standard of Money. — Purity of English Coins. 


By the standard of money is meant the degree of the purity or fineness 
of the metal of which coins are made, and the quantity or weight of such 
metal contained in these coins. ‘Twelve ounces of the metal, of which 
standard English silver coins are made, contains 11 ounces 2dwts. fine, 
and 18dwts. alloy ; and a pound troy of this standard silver, or pound 
sterling, contains 66 shillings, or 32 parts of +4 of a pound troy of fine 
silver, that is, 1614 2 grains. (The carat is a bean, the fruit of an Abys- 
sinian tree, called Kuara. This bean, from the time of its being gathered, 
varies very little in its weight, and seems to have been, in the earliest ages, 
a weight for gold in Africa. In India it is used as a weight for diamonds, 
&c. Bruce’s Travels, vol. v. p. 66.) From the 43 of Elizabeth down 
to 1816, when the act 56th George III. cap. 68, imposing a seignorage of 
about six per cent. on the silver coin, was passed, the pound weight of 
standard silver bullion was coined into 62 shillings. All the English silver 
coins have been coined out of silver of 1loz. 2dwts. fine, from the Con- 
quest to this moment, excepting for a period of sixteen years, from 34th 
Henry VIII. to the 2d Elizabeth. 

The purity of gold is not estimated either in Great Britain, or in most 
other European countries, by the weights commonly in use, but by the 
Abyssinian weight, called a carat. The carats are subdivided into four 
parts, called grains, and these again into quarters ; so that a carat grain, 
with respect to the common divisions of a pound troy, is equivalent to 24 
pennyweights. Gold of the highest degree of fineness, or pure, is said 
to be 24 carats fine. When gold coins were first made at the English 
mint, the standard of the gold put in them was of 23 carats 3} grains fine, 
and } grain of alloy ; and so it continued without any variation to the 18th 
Henry VIII., when a new standard of gold of 22 carats fine, and 2 car- 
ats alloy was introduced. The first of these was called the old standard ; 
the second the new standard, or crown gold, because crowns, or pieces of 
the value of five shillings, were first coined of this new standard. Henry 
VIII. made his gold coins of both these standards under different denomi- 
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nations ; and this practice was continued by his successors until the year 
1633. From that period to the present, gold coins have been invariably 
made of the new standard, or crown gold; although some of the coins 
made of the old standard previously to 1633 continued to circulate till 
1732, when they were forbidden to be any longer current. (Liverpool, On 
Coins, p. 27.) 


leight of English Coins. 


The standard of our present gold coins is, therefore, eleven parts of fine 
gold, and one partof alloy. The pound Troy of such gold is divided into 
46,49, sovereigns, each of which ought, consequently, when fresh from 


the mint, to weigh i of twelve ounces, or five dwts. 3444 grains of 


T 
standard gold, or four dwts. 17;74%;z grains of pure gold. 

The alloy in coins is reckoned of no value. It is allowed, in order to 
save the trouble and expense that would be incurred in refining the met- 
als, so as to bring them to the highest degree of purity ; and because, 
when its quantity is small, it has a tendency to render the coins harder, 
and less liable to be worn or rubbed. If the quantity of alloy were con- 
siderable, it would lessen the splendor and the ductility of the metals, and 
would add too much to the weight of the coins. 

Having thus ascertained what the standard of money really is, we shall 
now proceed to examine the effects produced by variations in the stand- 
ard. This is, both in a practical and historical point of view, a very im- 
portant inquiry. 


Variations of the Standard. — General Remarks. + 


To make any direct alteration in the terms of the contracts entered into 
between individuals, would be too barefaced and tyranical an interference 
with the rights of property to be tolerated. ‘Those, therefore, who en- 
deavour to enrich one part of society, at the expense of another, find it 
necessary to act with great caution and reserve, and to substitute artifice 
for open and avowed injustice. Instead of directly altering the stipula- 
tions in contracts, they have ingeniously bethought themselves of altering 
the standard by which these stipulations were adjusted. They have not 
said, in so many words, that ten or twenty per cent. should be added to 
or deducted from the mutual debts and obligations of society, but they 
have, nevertheless, effected this by making a proportional change in the 
value of the currency. Men, in their bargains do not, as has been already 
seen, stipulate for signs or measures of value, but for real equivalents. 
Money is not merely the standard by a comparison with which the value 
of commodities is ascertained ; but it is also the equivalent, by the delivery 
of a fixed amount of which the stipulations in most contracts and engage- 
ments may be discharged. It is plain, therefore, that no variation can 
take place in its value, without effecting all these stipulations. Every ad- 
dition to the value of money makes a corresponding addition to the debts 
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of the state, and of every individual ; and every diminution of its value 
makes a corresponding diminution of those debts. Suppose that, owing to 
an increase in the difficulty of producing gold and silver, or in the quan- 
tity of bullion contained in coins of the same denomination, the value of 
money is raised twenty per cent., it is plain that this will add twenty per 
cent. to the various sums which one part of society owes to another. 
Though the nominal rent of the farmer, for example, continue stationary, 
his real rent is increased. He continues to pay the same number of 
pounds or livres as formerly ; but these have become more valuable, and 
require to obtain them the sacrifice of a fifth part more corn, labor, or other 
things, the value of which has remained stationary. On the other hand, 
had the value of money fallen twenty per cent., the advantage, it is plain, 
would have been all on the side of the farmer, who would have been enti- 
tled to a discharge from his landlord, when he had paid him only four- 
fifths of the rent really bargained for. 

But, notwithstanding it is thus obviously necessary, in order to prevent 
a pernicious subversion of private fortunes, and the falsifying of all pre- 
cedent contracts, that the standard of money, when once fixed, should be 
maintained inviolate, there is nothing that has been so frequently changed. 
We do not here allude to variations affecting the value of the bullion of 
which the standard is composed, and against which it is impossible to 
guard, but to variations in the quantity of bullion contained in the same 
nominal sum of money. In almost every country, debtors have been en- 
riched at the expense of their creditors. The necessity, or the extrava- 
gance of governments, have forced them to borrow ; and to relieve them- 
selves of their incumbrances, they have almost universally had recourse to 
the disgraceful expedient of degrading the coin ; that is, of cheating those 
who had lent them money, and of enabling every other debtor in their do- 
minions to d the same. 

The ignorance of the public in remote ages greatly facilitated this spe- 
cies of fraud. Had the names of the coins been changed when the quan- 
tity of metal contained in them was diminished, there would have been no 
room for misapprehension. But, though the weight of the coins was un- 
dergoing perpetual, and their purity occasional reductions, their ancient 
denominations were almost uniformly preserved: and those people who 
saw the same names still remaining after the substance was diminished ; 
who saw coins of a certain weight and finenes circulate under the names 
of florins, livres, and pounds, and who saw them continue to circulate as 
such, after both their weight and the degree of their fineness had been 
lessened, began to think that they derived their value more from the stamp 
affixed to them, by authority of government, than from the quantity of the 
precious metals they contained. This was long a very prevalent opinion. 
But the rise of prices which invariably followed every reduction of the 
standard, and the derangement which was thereby occasioned in every 
pecuniary transaction, undeceived the public, and taught them, though it 
may not yet have taught their rulers, the expediency of preserving the 
standard of money inviolate. 
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Manner of changing the Standard, 


Before proceeding to notice the changes made in the currency of this 
and other countries, it may be proper to observe, that the standard is gen- 
erally debased in one or other of the undermentioned ways. 

First, by simply altering the denominations of the coins, without making 
any alteration in their weight or purity. Thus, suppose sixpence, or as 
much silver as there is ina sixpence, were called a shilling, then a shilling 
would be two shillings, and twenty of these shillings, or ten of our present 
shillings, would constitute a pound sterling. This would be a reduction 
of fifty per cent in the standard. 

Secondly, the standard may be reduced, by continuing to issue coins of 
the same weight, but making them baser, or with less pure metal and more 
alloy. 

Thirdly, it may be reduced, by making the coins of the same degree 
of purity, but of diminished weight, or with less pure metal ; or it may be 
reduced partly by one of these methods, and partly by another. 

The first of these methods of degrading the standard was recommended 
by Mr. Lowndes in 1695, and if injustice is to be done, it is certainly, on 
the whole, the least mischievous mode by which it can be perpetrated. 
It saves all the trouble and expense of a recoinage ; but as it renders the 
fraud too obvious, it has been but seldom resorted to. In inquiries of this 
kind, however, it is rarely necessary to investigate the manner in which 
the standard has been degraded. And by its reduction or degradation, 
we uniformly mean, unless when the contrary is distinctly expressed, a 
diminution of the quantity of pure metal contained in coins of the same 
denomination without regard to the particular mode in which such diminu- 
tion may have been effected. 

In conformity with what has been observed in the first section of this 
article, relative to the universality of the ancient practice of weighing the 
precious metals in every exchange, it is found that the coins of most coun- 
tries have the same names as the weights commonly used in them. To 
these weights the coins at first exactly correspond. Thus the talent was 
a weight used in the earliest periods by the Greeks, the as or pondo by 
the Romans, the livre by the French, and the pound by the English, 
Scotch, &c. ; and the coins originally in use in Greece, in Italy, in France, 
and in England, received the same denominations, and weighed precisely 
a talent, a pondo, a livre, and a pound. The standard has not, however, 
been preserved inviolate, either in ancient or in modern times. But the 
limits within which an article of this kind must be confined, prevents us 
from tracing the various changes in the money of this and other countries, 
with the minuteness which the importance of the subject deserves, and 
obliges us to notice only those which were most prominent. 

It is impossible in this place to enter into any discussion relative to the 
value of Grecian money. It is, however, a subject of no little interest and 
curiosity. M. Romé de I’Isle, in his Traité de Métrologie, published in 
1789, has given an account of the weight and fineness of an immense 
number of Attic drachmas and tetradrachmas. But he does not seem to 
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have been more fortunate than his predecessors in deducing the value of 
the talent from the weight of the drachmas. The errors and absurdities 
into which modern critics and commentators have fallen in estimating the 
value of the sums mentioned in ancient authors, is indeed astonishing. 
They are ably pointed out in a short essay, De la Monnoie des-Peuples 
Anciens, in one of the supplemental volumes added by Garnier to his 
translation of the Wealth of Nations. 


History of the Money of Rome — Weight of the As. 


Roman Money. — We learn from Pliny, that the first Roman coinage 
took place in the reign of Servius Tullius, that is, according to the com- 
mon chronology, about 550 years before Christ. The as, or pondo, of 
this early period, contained a Roman pound of copper, the metal then ex- 
clusively used in the Roman coinage, and was divided into twelve parts or 
uncie. If we may rely on Pliny, this simple and natural system was 
maintained until 250 years before our era, or until the first Punic war, 
when the revenues of the state being insufficient, government attempted 
to supply the deficiency by reducing the weight of the as from twelve to 
two ounces. But it is extremely improbable that a government, which 
had maintained its standard inviolate for 300 years, should have com- 
menced the work of degradation, by at once reducing it to a sixth part of 
its former amount; and it is equally improbable that so sudden and ex- 
cessive a reduction should have been made in the value of the current 
money of the state, and consequently, in the debts due by individuals to 
each other, without occasioning the most violent commotions. Nothing, 
however, is said in any ancient writer, to entitle us to infer that such com- 
motions actually took place; and we, therefore, concur with those who 
think that the weight of the as had been previously reduced, and that its 
diminution, which, it is most probable, would be gradual and progressive, 
had merely been carried to the extent mentioned by Pliny during the first 
Punic war. In the second Punic war, or 215 years before Christ, a fur- 
ther degradation took place, and the weight of the as was reduced from 
two ounces to one ounce. And by the Papyrian law, supposed to have 
passed when Papyrius Turdus was tribune of the people, or 175 years be- 
fore Christ, the weight of the as was reduced to half an ounce, or to sth 
of its ancient weight, at which it continued till Pliny’s time and long after- 
wards. 

* Servius rex primus signavit es. Antea rudi usos Rome Remeus tra- 
dit. Signatum est nota pecudum unde et pecunia appellata Argen- 
tum signatum est anno urbis DLXXXV. Q. Fabio Cos. quinque annos ante 
primum bellum Punicum. Et placuit denarius pro x. libris eris, quinarius 
pro quinque, sestertium pro dipondio ac semisse. Librae autem pondus eris 
imminutum bello Punico primo cum impensis resp. non sufficeret, consti- 
tutumque ut asses sextentario pondere ferirentur. Ita quinque partes factee 
lucri, dissolutumque es alienum.. . . . Postea, Annibale urgente, Q. Fabio 
Maximo Dictatore, asses unciales facti: placuitque denarium xvi. assibus 
permutari, quinarium octonis, sestertium quaternis. Ita resp. dimidium 
lucrata est. Mox lege Papyria semunciales asses facti.” (Plinii, Hist. 
Nat., lib. xxxiij. cap. 3. Lugd. Bat. 1669.) 
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Proportion of Silver to Copper. 


The denarius, the principal silver coin in use amongst the Romans, fora 
period of 600 years, was coined five years before the first Punic war, and 
was, as its name imports, rated in the mint valuation at ten asses. Mr. 
Greaves, whose dissertation on the denarius has been deservedly eulogized 
by Gibbon (Decline and Fall, vol. iii. p. 89), shows that the denarius 
weighed at first only one-seventh part of the Roman ounce (this is, indeed, 
decisively proved by a passage in Celsus: “Sed et antea sciri volo in 
uncia pondus denariorum esse septem.” Cels. lib. xv. cap. 17), which, 
if Pliny’s account of the period when the weight of the as was first reduced 
be correct, would give the value of silver to copper in the Roman mint as 
840 to 1, which Mr. Greaves very truly calls a “ most unadvised propor- 
tion.” But if we suppose,-with Mr. Pinkerton (Essay on Medals, vol. i. 
p- 132, edit. 1789), that when the denarius was first issued, the as only 
weighed three ounces, the proportion of silver to copper would be as 252 
to 1, a proportion which, when the as was soon afterwards reduced to two 
ounces, would be as 168 to 1, or about a third more than in the British 
mint. When, in the second Punic war, the as was reduced from two 
ounces to one, the denarius was rated at sixteen asses. 


Value of the Denarius. 


During his stay in Italy, Mr. Greaves weighed many of the consular de- 
narii, that is, as he explains himself, of the denarii that were struck after the 
second Punic war, and previously to the government of the Cesars ; and 
he found, by frequent and exact trials, that the best and most perfect of 
them weighed 62 grains English troy weight. (Greaves’s Works, vol. i. p. 
262.) Now, as the English shilling (new coinage) contains very nearly 
87} grains standard silver, this would give 8}d. for the value of the con- 
sular denarius. We should, however, fall into the grossest mistakes, if 
we indiscriminately converted the sums mentioned in the Latin authors 
by this or any other fixed proportion. It is not enough to determine the 
real value of a coin, to know its weight ; the degree of its purity or the 
fineness of the metal of which it is made, must also be known. But Mr. 
Greaves did not assay any of the denarii weighed by him. And though it 
were true, as most probably it is, that, from the first coinage of silver in 
the 485th year of the city to the reign of Augustus, the weight of the de- 
narius remained constant at }th part of a Roman ounce, or about 62 
grains ; and that, from the reign of Augustus to that of Vespasian, it only 
declined in weight from }th to {th of an ounce (Greaves, vol. i. p. 331. 
Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, vol. v. p.71); still it is abundantly cer- 
tain that its real value had been reduced toa much greater extent. As to 
this fact the authority of Pliny is decisive; for he expressly states, that 
Livius Drusus, who was tribune of the people in the 662d year of the city, 
or 177 years after the first coinage of silver, debased its purity, by alloying 
it with 4th partof copper. (Lib. xxxiij. cap. 3, previously quoted.) And 
in a subsequent chapter (the ninth) of the same book, he informs us that 
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Antony the triumvir mixed iron with the silver of the denarius ; and that, 
to counteract these abuses, a law was afterwards made providing for the 
assay of the denarii. Some idea of the extent to which the purity of the 
coins had been debased, and of the disorder which had in consequence 
been occasioned, may be formed from the circumstance, also mentioned 
by Pliny, of statues being everywhere erected in honor of Marius Gratidi- 
anus, by whom the law for the assay had been proposed. But this law 
was not long respected ; and many imperial denarii are now in existence, 
consisting of mere plated copper. (Bazinghen, Dictionnaire des Mon- 
noies, tom. ii. p. 64.) 


Value of the Aureus. — Value of the Sestertius. 


Gold was first coined at Rome sixty-two years after silver, in the 547th 
year of the city, and 204 years before Christ. The aureus originally 
weighed ;';th part of the pondo or Roman pound; but by successive re- 
ductions its weight was reduced, in the reign of Constantine, to only 73d 
part ofa pound. The purity, however, as well as the weight of the aureus 
was diminished. Under Alexander Severus it was alloyed with 4th part 
of silver. We learn from Dion Cassius, contemporary with Severus, that 
the aureus was rated at twenty-five denarii, a proportion which Mr. Pink- 
erton thinks was always maintained under the emperors. (Essay on 
Medals, vol. i. p. 148.) 

The want of attention to this progressive degradation has led the trans- 
laters of, and commentators on, ancient writers, to the most extraordinary 
conclusions. ‘The sestertius, or money unit of the Romans, was precisely 
the fourth part of adenarius. ‘ Nostri autem,” says Vitruvius (lib iii. 
cap. 1), “* primo decem fecerunt antiquum numerum, et in denario denos 
gereos asses constituerunt, et ea re compositio nummi ad hodiernum diem 
denarii nomen retinet ; etiamque quartam ejus partem, quod efficiebatur ex 
duobus assibus et tertio semisse sestertium nominaverunt.” When, there- 
fore, the denarius was worth 84d. the sestertius must have been worth 
24d. But the sestertius being thus plainly a multiple of, and bearing a 
fixed and determined proportion to, the denarius, and consequently to the 
as, the aureus, and the other coins generally in use, it must have partaken 
of all their fluctuations. When they were reduced, the sestertius must have 
been likewise reduced ; for if it had not been so reduced, or, if the quan- 
tity of degraded denarii and aurei contained in a given sum of sestertii 
had been increased in proportion to their degradation, nothing, it is obvi- 
ous, would have been gained by falsifying the standard. But as we know 
that on one occasion the republic got rid of half of its debts, respublica di- 
midium lucrata est, by simply reducing the standard of the as, it is cer- 
tain that the value of the sestertius must have fallen in the same propor- 
tion, just as in England we should reduce the pound sterling, our money 
unit, by reducing the shillings of which it is made up. 

Writers on ancient coins, with the exception of Mr. Pinkerton, agree in 
supposing the sestertius to have been originally, and to have always con- 
tinued to be, a silver coin. Mr. Pinkerton has, however, denied this opin- 
ion, and, on the authority of the following passage of Pliny, contends 
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that the sestertius was at the time when Pliny wrote, whatever it might 
have been before, a brass coin. ‘“ Summa gloria eris nunc in Marianum 
conversa, quod et Cordubense dicitur. Hoc a Liviano cadmiam maxime 
sorbet, et orichalci bonitatem imitatur in SESTERTIIS, DUPONDIARIISQUE, 
Cyprio suo assisus contentis.” (Lib. xxxxiv. cap. 2.) That is, literally, 
‘“ The greatest glory of brass is now due to the Marian, also called that of 
Cordova. This, after the Livian, absorbs the greatest quantity of Japis 
calaminaris, and imitates the goodness of orichalcum (yellow brass) in 
our SESTERTII and pUPONDIARII, the assEs being contented with the Cy- 
prian (brass).” Pliny had previously observed, that the Cyprian was the 
least valuable brass. This passage is, we think, decisive in favor of Mr. 
Pinkerton’s hypothesis. But, in the absence of positive testimony, the 
small value of the sestertius might be relied on as a sufficient proof that it 
could not be silver. When the denarius weighed 62 grains, the sestertius 
must have weighed 154, and been worth 24d.; but a coin of so small a 
size as tobe scarcely equal to one third part of one of our sixpences, would 
have been extremely apt to be lost ; and could not have been struck by the 
rude methods used in the Roman mint with any thing approaching to even 
tolerable precision. It is, therefore, much more reasonable to suppose 
that it was of brass. 


Errors of Dr. Arbuthnot and others. 


But though it had not been possible to produce such clear and explicit 
evidence of the continued degradation of the Roman money, the obvious 
absurdity of many of the calculations which have been framed, on the 
supposition of its remaining stationary at the rates fixed in the earlier ages 
of the commonwealth, would have sufficiently established the fact of its 
degradation. Dr. Arbuthnot’s Tables of Ancient Coins, which, for nearly 
a century, have been considered in England, and in the greater part of 
the Continent, as of the highest authority, are constructed on the hypothe- 
sis that the denarii weighed by Mr. Greaves were of equal purity with 
English standard silver, and that no subsequent diminution had been made 
either in their weight or fineness. The conclusions derived from such 
data are precisely such as we should arrive at, if, in estimating the value 
of a French livre previously to the Revolution, we took for granted that it 
weighed a pound of pure silver, as in the reign of Charlemagne. Amongst 
many other things quite as extraordinary, we learn from Arbuthnot, that 
Julius Cesar, when he set out for Spain, after his pretorship, was 
£ 2,018,229 sterling worse than nothing ; that Augustus received, in leg- 
acies from his friends, £ 32,291,666 ; that the estate of Pallus, a freed- 
man of Crassus, was worth £ 2,421,875, and, which is still better, that he 
received £ 121,093 as a reward for his virtues and frugality ; that AZsop, 
the tragedian, had a dish served up at his table which cost £4,843 ; that 
Vitellius spent £ 7,265,612 in twelve months, in eating and drinking ; and 
that Vespasian, at his accession to the empire, declared that an annual rev- 
enue of £ 322,916,666 would be necessary to keep the state machine in 
motion. It is astonishing that none of our scholars or commentators seem 
ever to have been struck with the palpable extravagance of such conclu- 
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sions, which, to use the words of Garnier, “ ont mis l’Histoire Ancienne, 
sous le rapport des valeurs, au méme degré de vraisemblance que les contes 
de Mille et un Nuits.” They have, we believe, without any exception, 
slavishly copied the errors of Arbuthnot ; and to this hour the computations 
in the books on Roman antiquities used in our schools and Yniversities are 
all borrowed from his work. It should be remembered that, from the 
greater poverty of the mines of the Old World, and the comparatively small 
progress made by the ancients in the art of mining, the value of gold and 
silver was much greater in ancient times than at present. But, without 
taking this circumstance into account, the computations referred to are too 
obviously erroneous to deserve the smallest attention. Vespasian, we be- 
lieve, would have been very well satisfied with a revenue of twenty mill- 
ions ; and there are good grounds for supposing that the Roman revenue, 
when at the highest never amounted to so large a sum. (Gibbon, vol. i. 
p. 260.) 


History of the Money of France. — Degradation of the Livre. 


We subjoin an abridged table, calculated by M. Denis, exhibiting the 
average value of the French Livre in different periods, from the year 800 
to the Revolution : — 

Value of the Livre 


Reigns. Years. in the Current 
Money of 1739. 


From the 32d year of Charlemagne to the 43d year See: ga Bie 

of Philip I. . or from 800 to1103 7817 0 
Part of the reign of Philip Rey Louis V I.,and VII. ** 1103 “ 1180 1813 8 
Philip II. and Louis VIII. * 1180 * 1226 1918 4¢$ 
Louis IX. and PhilipIV. . ‘ ‘ : 1226 “ 1314 18 3 5 
Louis X. and Philip V. . F j ‘ 1314 “ 1322 17 3 §& 
Charles IV. and anal a ° ‘ ‘ 1322 ** 1350 =14 11 10 
John. ses Vin at 1350 “ 1364 19 2 
Charles V. . ° : . . , 1364 ‘* 1380 9 
Charles VI. . ; . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1380 ‘* 1422 2 
Charles VII. ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1422 ** 1461 13 
Louis XI. ‘ ‘ ‘ i ° ° 1461 1483 19 
Charles VII. . ‘ - ; ‘ ‘ 1483 ‘* 1498 10 
Louis XII... ‘ . : : 1498 ‘** 1515 19 
Francis I. . : ° ° . 1515 ** 1547 11 
Henry II. and Francis II. . . ° : 1547 ** 1560 
Charles IX. . . ‘ ° 1560 ‘* 1574 
Henry III. ‘ , ‘ . ‘ . 1574 “* 1589 
HenryIV. . . ‘ . ° , , 1589 “ 1610 
Louis XIII. . ‘ ; - . ; 1610 ‘* 1643 
Louis XIV. : ; ‘ ° ‘ : 1643 * 1715 
Louis XV. , ‘ ‘ ; 1715 ** 1720 
Louis XV. and XVI. . ‘ ‘ 1720 ** 1789 

Those who wish for a detailed enosint of the various changes in the 
weight and purity of the French coins, may, besides the excellent work of 
Le Blanc, consult the elaborate and very complete tables at page 905 of 
the Traité des Mésures of Paucton, and at page 197 of the Essai sur les 
Monnoies of Dupré de St. Maur. 

French Money.—From about the year 800, in the reign of Charle- 
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magne, to the year 1103, in tnat of Philip I., the French livre, or money 
unit, contained exactly a pound weight or twelve ounces (poids de marc) 
of pure silver. It was divided into twenty sols, each of which, of course, 
weighed 1th part of a pound. This ancient standard was first violated by 
Philip I., who diminished considerably the quantity of pure silver contained 
in the sols. The example once set, was so well followed up, that in 1180 
the livre was reduced to less than a fourth part of its original weight of 
pure silver. Inalmost every succeeding reign there was a fresh diminu- 
tion. “La Monnoye,” says Le Blanc, “ qui est la plus précieuse et la 
plus importante des mésures, a changé en France presque aussi souvent 
que nos habits ont changé de mode.” And tosuch an extent had the pro- 
cess of degradation been carried, that, at the epoch of the Revolution, the 
livre did not contain a seventy-eighth part of the silver contained in the 
livre of Charlemagne. It would then have required 7,885 livres really to 
extinguish a debt of 100 livres contracted in the ninth or tenth centuries ; 
and an individual who, in that remote period, had an annual income of 1,000 
livres, was as rich, in respect to money, as those who, at the Revolution, 
enjoyed a revenue of 78,850 livres. (Paucton, Traité des Mésures, Poids, 
&c., p. 693.) 

It was not to be expected, that degradations originating in the necessi- 
ties, the ignorance, and the rapacity of a long series of arbitrary princes, 
should be made according to any fixed principle. They were sometimes 
the result of an increase in the denomination of the coins, but more fre- 
quently of a diminution of the purity of the metal of which they were 
struck. A degradation of this kind was not so easily detected ; and, in 
order to render its discovery still more difficult, Philip of Valois, John, and 
some other kings, obliged the officers of the mint to swear to conceal the 
fraud, and to endeavour to make the merchants believe that the coins were 
of full value. (Le Blanc, p. 212.) Sometimes one species of money 
was reduced, without any alteration being made in the others. Nosooner, 
however, had the people in their dealings manifested a preference, as they 
uniformly did, for the money which had not been reduced, than its circu- 
lation was forbidden, or its value brought down to the same level with the 
rest. (Id., Introduction, p. 20.) In order to render the subject more ob- 
scure, and the better to conceal their incessant frauds, individuals were at 
one time compelled to reckon exclusively by livres and sols, at other times 
by crowns or ecus; and not unfrequently they were obliged to refer, in 
computing, to coins which were neither livres, sols, nor crowns, but some 
multiple or fractional part thereof. The injurious effects of these constant 
fluctuations in the value of money are forcibly depicted by the French 
historians ; and so insupportable did they become, that in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries several cities and provinces were glad to purchase 
the precarious and little respected privilege of having coins of a fixed 
-" by submitting to the imposition of heavy taxes. (Le Blanc, 
p- 93. 

In the Dutchy of Normandy, when it was governed by the English 
monarchs, there was a tax upon hearths paid every three years, called 
monetagium, in return for which the sovereign engaged not to debase his 
coins. This tax was introduced into England by our early kings of the 
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Norman race ; but Henry I., in the first year of his reign, was induced to 
abandon it, and it has not since been revived. (Liverpool, On Coins, p. 
107.) 

According to the present regulations of the French mint, the coins con- 
tain ¥ ths of pure metal, and 75th of alloy. The franc, which is equal to 
1 livre, 0 sols, 3 deniers, weighs exactly 5 grammes, or 77.2205 English 
Troy grains. The gold piece of 20 francs weighs 102.96 English grains. 
(Peuchet, Statistique Elémentaire de la France, p. 538.) 


Of England.—Degradation of the Pound Sterling. 


Enettsn Money. — In England, at the epoch of the Norman conquest, 
the silver, or money pound, weighed exactly twelve ounces Tower weight. 
It was divided into twenty shillings, and each shilling into twelve pence, 
or sterlings. This system of coinage, which is in every respect the same 
with that established in France by Charlemagne, had been introduced into 
England previously to the invasion of William the Conqueror, and was 
continued, without any alteration, till the year 1300, in the 28th Edward 
I., when it was for the first time violated, and the value of the pound ster- 
ling degraded to the extent of §$ per cent. But the really pernicious 
effect of this degradation did not consist so much in the trifling extent to 
which it was carried by Edward, as in the example which it afforded to 
his less scrupulous successors, by whom the standard was gradually de- 
based, until, in 1601, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 62s. were coined 
out of a pound weight of silver. This was a reduction of above two-thirds 
in the standard ; so that all the stipulations in contracts, entered into in 
the reigns immediately subsequent to the Conquest, might, in 1601, and 
since, be legally discharged by the payment of less than a third part of 
the sums really bargained for. And yet the standard has been less de- 
graded in England than in any other country. 

The tables annexed to this article give an ample account of these deg- 
radations, and also give the weight of the gold coins, and the proportional 
value of gold to silver, estimated both by the mint regulations and by the 
quantity of fine gold and fine silver contained in the different coins. 


Of Scotland. 


Scotcn Money. —In the same manner as the English had derived their 
system of coinage from the French, the Scotch derived theirs of coin- 
age from the English. From 1296 to 1355, the coins of both divis- 
ions of the island were of the same size and purity. But at the last-men- 
tioned period it was attempted to fill up the void occasioned by the remit- 
tance of the ransom of David II. to England, by degrading the coins. 
Till then the money of Scotland had been current in England, upon the 
same footing as the money of that country ; and the preservation of this 
equality is assigned by Edward III. as a reason for his degrading the Eng- 
lish coins. But this equilibrium was soon afterwards destroyed. In the 
first year of Robert III. (1390) Scotch coin only passed for half its nom- 
inal value in England ; and, in 1393, Richard II. ordered that its currency, 
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as money, should entirely cease, and that its value should be made to de- 
pend on the weight of the genuine metal contained in it. ‘ To close this 

int at once,” says Mr. Pinkerton, “ the Scottish money equal in value 
to the English till 1355, sunk by degrees, reign after reign, owing to suc- 
ceeding public calamities, and the consequent impoverishment of the king- 
dom, till, in 1600, it was only a twelfth part of the value of English money 
of the same denomination, and remained at that point till the union of the 
kingdoms cancelled the Scottish coinage.” (Essay on Medals, vol. ii. p. 
99). 

The tables at the end of this article exhibit the successive degradations 
both of the Scotch silver and gold coins. 

At the Union, in 1707, it was ordered that all the silver coins current 
in Scotland, foreign as well as domestic, except English coins of full weight, 
should be brought to the Bank of Scotland, to be taken to the mint to be 
recoined. In compliance with this order, there were brought in, 

Of foreign silver money, (Sterling), . . . £132,080 17 9 

Milled Scottish coins, ; - ; ‘ . 96,856 13 0 

Coins struck by hammer, . : ‘ . ; 142,180 00 

English milled coin, , 4 ‘ . é - 40,000 090 


Total, £411,117 10 9 
Mr. Ruddiman conjectures, apparently with considerable probability, 
that the value of the Scotch gold coins, and of the silver coins not brought 
in, amounted to about as much more. Much suspicion was entertained 
of the measure of a recoinage ; and that large proportion of the people 
who were hostile to the Union, and did not believe that it would be per- 
manent, brought very little money to the bank. A few only of the hoard- 
ed coins have been preserved, the far greater part having either been 
melted by the goldsmiths, or exported to other countries. (Preface to 
Anderson’s Diplomata, p. 176.) 


Of Ireland. 


In1sh Money. — The gold and silver coins of Great Britain and Ireland 
are now the same, and have been so for a considerable period. The rate, 
however, at which these coins used to circulate in Ireland, or their nomi- 
nal value as money of account, was 84 per cent. higher than in Great 
Britain. This difference of valuation, though attended with considerable 
inconvenience in adjusting the money transactions between the two coun- 
tries, subsisted from 1689 till 1825, when it was put an end to. For an 
account of the various species of metallic money which have at different 
times been current in Ireland, we must refer our readers to Mr. Simons’s 
Essay on Irish Coins (originally printed at Dublin, in 1749, in 4to., and 
reprinted with some additions in 1810); a work pronounced by Mr. Rud- 
ing to be “the most valuable of all the publications on the coinage of 
any part of the United empire.” (Annals of the Coinage, Preface, vol. 
i. p. 11.) 
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Of Germany, $c. 


Money or Germany, Spain, &c.— A similar process of degradation 
had been universally carried on. “ In many parts of Germany, the florin, 
which is still the integer, or money of account of those countries, was 
originally a gold coin, of the value of about 10s. of our present money 
(old coinage). It is now become a silver coin of the value of only 20d. ; 
and its present value, therefore, is only equal to a sixth part of what it was 
formerly. In Spain, the maravedi, which was in its origin a Moorish coin, 
and is still the money of account of that kingdom, was in ancient times 
most frequently made of gold. Le Blanc observed that, in 1220, the mar- 
avedi weighed 84 grains of gold, equal in value to about 14s. (old coinage) 
of our present money. But this maravedi, though its value is not quite 
the same in all the provinces of Spain, is now become a small copper 
coin, equal in general to only #4, of an English penny! In Portugal, 
the re, or reis, is become of no greater value than j; of an English pen- 
ny ; it is so small that, in estimating its value in other coins, it is reckoned 
by hundreds and thousands. The moeda, or moidore, is equal to 4,800 
reis; and this little coin has now, in fact, no existence but in name. 
Such has been the fate of all these coins, and such is the present state of 
their depreciation.” (Liverpool, On Coins, p. 111.) 


Of Russia. — Raising of the Value of the Coin. 


Russian Monry.— The following, according to M. Storch, are the 
fluctuations in the weight and value of the rouble, or money unit of Rus- 
sia, since 1700. 

Value in Cur- 
rent Roubles 
of 1821. 

Zolot. Dolis, Rou. Cop. 


Year 1700, : ; - 1140 2 703 

From 1700 to 1718, a ae 5 67 1 35 
o Fe? te, . . . - 483 1 154 
Mn gy gt 516 1 224 
.: I ee tel lel 1 0 


The principle of degradation has not, however, been uniformly acted 
upon. ‘The quantity of bullion contained in coins of the same denomina- 
tion has sometimes, though rarely, been increased, and creditors enriched 
at the expense of their debtors. This method of seeing, Ser subjects is 
said to have been first practised by Heliogabalus. The Roman citizens 
being bound to pay into the imperial treasury a certain number of pieces 
of gold, or auret, the emperor, whose vices have become proverbial, to in- 
crease his means of dissipation, without appearing to add to the weight of 
the taxes, increased the quantity of metal contained in the aureus; and 
thus obtained, by a fraudulent trick, what he might not have obtained by a 
fair and open proceeding. (Lamp. Vita. Alex. Severi, cap. 39. — Per- 
haps Heliogabalus took the hint from Licinius, a freedman of Julius Cesar, 
who, in his government of the Gauls under Augustus, divided the year into 


Weight o 
Years, the Rouse 
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fourteen months instead of twelve, because the Gauls paid a certain 
monthly tribute. Dion Cassius, lib. 72.) In France, the value of the 
coins has been frequently raised. During the early part of the reign of 
Philip le Bel, who ascended the throne in 1285, the value of the coin had 
been reduced to such an extent as to occasion the most violent complaints 
on the part of the clergy and landholders, and generally of all that portion 
of the public whose incomes were not increased proportionably to the re- 
duction in the value of money. To appease this discontent, and in com- 
pliance with an injunction of the pope, the king at length consented to 
issue new coins, of the same denomination with those previously current, 
but which contained about three times the quantity of silver. This, how- 
ever, was merely shifting an oppressive burden from the shoulders of one 
class to those of another, less able to bear it. ‘The degraded money hav- 
ing been in circulation for about sixteen years, by far the largest propor- 
tion of the existing contracts must have been adjusted with reference to 
it. No wonder, therefore, that debtors should have felt indignant at the 
shameful act of injustice done them by this enhancement of the value of 
money, and have refused to make good their engagements, otherwise than 
in money of the value of that which had been current when they were 
entered into. The laboring class, to whom every sudden change in the 
value of money is injurious, having joined the debtors in their opposition, 
they broke out into open rebellion. ‘ The people,” says Le Blanc, “ be- 
ing reduced to despair, and having no longer any thing to care for, lost 
the respect due to the edict of his Majesty ; — they pillaged the house of 
the master of the mint, who was believed to have been the chief adviser 
of the measure, besieged the temple, in which the king lodged, and did all 


that an infuriated populace is capable of doing.” (Traité Historique 
des Monnoyes de France, p. 190.) The sedition was ultimately sup- 
pressed ; but it is not mentioned whether any abatement was made, by 
authority, from the claims of the creditors in the contracts entered into 
when the light money was in circulation. It seems probable, however, 
from what is elsewhere mentioned by Le Blanc (Introduction, p. 30), that 
such was really the case. 


Increase of the Value of the English Coins in the Reign of Edward VI. 


The history of the French coinage affords several instances similar to 
the very remarkable one we have now brought under the notice of our 
readers ; but, in England, the new coinage in the last year of the reign 
of Edward VI. is the only instance in which the value of money has been 
augmented by the direct interference of government. Previously to the 
accession of Henry VIII., the pound of standard silver bullion, containing 
lloz. 2dwts. of pure silver, and 13dwts. of alloy, was coined into thirty- 
seven shillings and sixpence. But Henry not only increased the number 
of shillings coined out of a pound weight of silver, but also debased its pu- 
rity. The degradation was increased under his son and successor, Ed- 
ward VL., in the fifth year of whose reign, seventy-two shillings were coined 
out of a pound weight of bullion ; but as this bullion contained only three 
ounces of pure silver to nine ounces alloy, twenty of these shillings were 
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only equal to 4s. 73d. of our present money, including the seignorage. 
(Folkes’s Table of English Coins, p. 34.) It appears, from the procla- 
mations issued at the time, and from other authentic documents, that this 
excessive reduction of the value of silver money had been productive of 
the greatest confusion. A maximum was set on the price of corn and other 
necessaries ; and letters were sent to the gentlemen of the different coun- 
ties desiring them to punish those who refused to carry their grain to mar- 
ket. But it was soon found to be quite impossible to remedy these disor- 
ders otherwise than by withdrawing the base money from circulation. 
This was accordingly resolved upon; and, in 1552, new coins were is- 
sued, the silver of which was of the old standard of purity, and which, 
though less valuable than those in circulation, during the early part of the 
reign of Henry VIII, were above four times the value of a large propor- 
tion of the coins of the same denomination that had been in circulation 
for some years before. 

It is certain, however, that such a rise in the value of money could not 
have taken place without occasioning the most violent commotions, had all 
the coins previously in circulation been debased. Equal injustice, it must 
be remembered, is always done to the poorest, and not least numer- 
ous class of society, by increasing the value of money, that is done 
to the wealthier classes by depressing it. But, though government had 
been disposed to sanction so enormous an invasion of the right of prop- 
erty, it is altogether impossible that the country could have submitted to 
have had 400 or 450 per cent. added to its taxes and other public burdens, 
by a legerdemain trick of this kind, or that individuals would have con- 
sented to pay so much more than they had originally bargained for. In- 
stead of deserving praise for accomplishing such a measure, Edward VL., 
who began the reformation of the coins, and Elizabeth, by whom it was 
completed, would have justly forfeited the esteem of their subjects, and 
lost all their popularity. The truth is, however, that little or no change 
had been made, during all this period, in the value of the gold coins ; and 
there is, besides, abundance of evidence to show, that many of the old 
silver coins had remained in circulation. Now, as there is no mention 
made of the issue of the new coins having been attended with any incon- 
venience, it is nearly certain, as Mr. Harris has remarked, that, during the 
period of the debasement of the standard, individuals had regulated their 
contracts chiefly with reference to the gold or old silver coins ; or, which is 
the same thing, that “ they had endeavoured, as well as they could, to keep 
by the standard, as it had been fixed in the preceding times.” (Harris, 
On Coins, part ii. p. 3.) 

We have been thus particular in examining this measure, because it has 
been much referred to. It is plain, however, that it can give no support 
to the arguments of those who appeal to it as affording a striking proof of 
the benefits which they affirm must always result from restoring a debased 
or degraded currency to its original purity or weight. Invariability of 
value is the great desideratum in a currency. To elevate the standard 
after it has been for a considerable period depressed, is really not a meas- 
ure of justice, but the giving a new direction to injustice. It vitiates and 
falsifies the provisions in one set of contracts, in order properly to adjust 
those in some other set. 
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This, however, as already remarked, is the only instance in which the 
government of England has ever interfered directly to enhance the value of 
money. In every other case, where they have tampered with the standard, 
it has been to lower its value, or, which comes to the same thing, to reduce 
their own debts and those of their subjects. 


Pernicious Effects of a Reduction of the Standard. 


It is unnecessary to enumerate in detail the various bad consequences 
that must have resulted from these successive changes in the standard of 
value. But, it deserves to be remarked, that an arbitrary reduction of the 
standard does not afford any real relief to the governments by whom it 
is practised. Their dedts are, it is true, reduced proportionally to the re- 
duction in the value of the currency, but their revenues are, at the same 
time, reduced in the same proportion. A piece of money that has been 
degraded will not exchange for the same quantity of commodities that it 
previously did. ‘To whatever extent the standard may be reduced, prices 
are very soon raised to the same extent. If the degradation be 10 per 
cent., government, as well as every one else, will, henceforth, be com- 
pelled to pay £110 for commodities previously obtainable for £ 100. 
Hence to bring the same real value into the coffers of the treasury, it is 
necessary that taxation should be increased whenever the standard is di- 
minished ; a measure always odious, and sometimes impracticable. 

But a diminution of revenue is not the only bad effect which govern- 
ments experience from reducing the standard of the currency. A state 
which has degraded its money, and cheated its creditors, is unable to bor- 
row again on the same favorable terms as if it had acted with good faith. 
We cannot expect to enjoy the reputation of honesty at the same time 
that we are openly pocketing the booty earned by duplicity and fraud 
Those who lend money to knaves always stipulate for a proportionally 
high rate of interest. ‘They must not only obtain as much as may be ob- 
tained from the most secure investments, but they must also obtain an ad- 
ditional rate or premium, to cover the risk they run in transacting with 
those who have given proofs of bad faith, and on whose promises no reli- 
ance can be placed. A degradation of the standard of value is, therefore, 
of all others, the most wretched resource of a bankrupt government. It 
will never, indeed, be resorted to, except by those who are alike unprinci- 
pled and ignorant. “ It occasions,” says Dr. Smith, “ a general and most 
pernicions subversion of the fortunes of private people ; enriching, in most 
cases, the idle and profuse debtor at the expense of the frugal and indus- 
trious creditor ; and transporting a great part of the national capital from 
the hands which were likely to increase and improve it, to those which are 
likely to dissipate and destroy it. When it becomes necessary for a state 
to declare itself bankrupt, in the same manner as when it becomes neces- 
sary for an individual to do so, a fair, open, and avowed bankruptcy, is 
always the measure which is both least dishonorable to the debtor, and 
least hurtful to the creditor. The honor of a state is surely very poorly pro- 
vided for, when, in order to cover the disgrace of a real bankruptcy, it has 
recourse to a juggling trick of this kind, so easily seen through, and at 
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the same time so utterly pernicious.”” —( Wealth of Nations, vol. iv. 
. 42.) 

: Some of the bad consequences resulting from a change in the value of 
money might, indeed, be obviated, by enacting, that the stipulations in all 
preceding contracts should be made good, not according to the present 
value of money, but to its value at the time when they were entered into. 
This principle, which is conformable to the just maxim of the civil law 
( Valor monete considerandus atque inspiciendus est, a tempore contractus, 
non autem a tempore solutionis), was acted upon, to a certain extent, at 
least, by the kings of France, during the Middle Ages. Ordonnances of 
Philip le Bel, Philip of Valois, and Charles VI., issued subsequently to 
their having increased the value of money, or, as the French historians 
term it, returned from the foidle to the forte monnoie, are still extant, in 
which it is ordered, that all previous debts and contracts should be settled 
by reference to the previous standard. But though the same reason ex- 
isted, it does not appear that any such ordonnances were ever issued when 
the value of money was degraded. It is obvious, indeed, that no govern- 
ment could derive any advantage whatever from reducing the value of 
money, were it to order, as it is in justice bound to do, that all existing 
contracts should be adjusted by the old standard. Such a measure would 
reduce the revenue without reducing the incumbrances of the state ; whilst, 
by establishing a new standard of value, and unsettling all the notions of 
the public, it would open a door for the grossest abuses, and be productive 
of infinite confusion and disorder in the dealings of individuals. 

The odium and positive disadvantage attending the degradation of me- 
tallic money, appear to have at length induced most governments to abstain 
from it. But they have only renounced one mode of playing at fast and 
loose with the property of their subjects, to adopt another and a still more 
pernicious one. ‘The injustice which was formerly done by diminishing 
the quantity of bullion contained in the coins of different countries, is now 
perpetrated with greater ease, and to a still more ruinous extent, by the 
depreciation of their paper currency. In the last volume of the Cours 
d’ Economie Politique of M. Storch, there is a very instructive account of 
the paper money of the different continental states. We can confidently 
recommend it as containing much useful information. 


From 1601 to 1797, on Changes made in the Standard. 


In the long period from 1601 to 1697, no change was made in the 
standard of money in this country. A project for enfeebling the standard 
had indeed been entertained, both in 1626 and 1695; but, in the former 
instance, it was quashed by the celebrated speech addressed by Sir Robert 
Cotton to the Lords of the Privy Council, and in the latter by the opposi- 
tion of Mr. Montague, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the House of 
Commons, and by the impression made by the writings of Mr. Locke, by 
whom the injustice of the scheme was admirably exposed, out of doors. 
It was reserved for Mr. Pitt to set aside a standard which had been pre- 
served inviolate for nearly two centuries. The Order in Council of the 25th 
February, 1797, and the acts of Parliament by which it was followed up, 
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effected a total change in our ancient monetary system ; and, instead of 
the old standard, gave us the self-interested views and opinions of twenty- 
four irresponsible individuals. The circulation of Bank of England pa- 
per was secured, by its being exclusively issued in payment of the interest 
of the public debt, and by its also being received as cash in all payments 
into the exchequer; but no attempt was made to sustain the value of this 
paper on a par with the value of gold or silver. Full power was given to 
the directors of the Bank to raise or depress the value of money, as their 
interest or caprice might suggest. They were enabled to exchange unlim- 
ited quantities of scraps of engraved paper, of the intrinsic worth, perhaps, 
of 5s. a quire, for as many, or the value of as many, hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds. And, in such circumstances, our only wonder is, not that 
paper money became depreciated, but that its value was not more reduced, 
and that a still greater quantity of bank-notes were not thrust into circu- 
lation. 


Effect of the Restriction in 1797 in degrading the Value of Bank Paper. — Extra- 
ordinary Resolution of the House of Commons. 


For the first three or four years after the restriction, the directors, una- 
ware, perhaps, of the nature of the immense power placed in their hands, 
seem to have regulated their issues nearly on the same principles that had 
regulated them while they were obliged to pay in coin. It appears from 
the Tables of the Price of Bullion, published by order of the House of 
Commons, that until 1801 bank-notes were on a par with gold. In 1801 
and 1802, however, they were at a discount of from 84 to 74 per cent. ; 
but they again recovered their value ; and from 1803 to 1809, both inclu- 
sive, they were only at a discount of £2 13s. 6d. per cent. But in 1809 
and 1810, the directors appear to have totally lost sight of every principle 
by which their issues had previously been governed. The average 
amount of bank-notes in circulation, which had never exceeded 17} mill- 
ions, nor fallen short of 164 millions, in any one year, from 1802 to 1808, 
both inclusive, was in 1809 raised to £ 18,927,833; and, in 1810, to 
# 22,541,523. The issues of country bank paper were increased in a still 
greater proportion ; and, as there was no corresponding increase in the 
business of the country, the discount on bank-notes rose from £2 13s. 
6d., in 1809, to £ 13 9s. 6d. per cent. in 1810. The recommendation to 
return to cash payments, contained in the Report of the Bullion Commit- 
tee, presented to the House of Commons in 1810, appears to have given 
a slight check to the issues of the Bank. All apprehensions from this 
quarter were, however, speedily dissipated ; for in May, 1811, when guineas 
were notoriously bought at a premium, and bank-notes were at an open 
discount, as compared with gold bullion, of upwards of ten per cent., the 
House of Commons not only refused to fix any certain period for reverting 
to cash payments, but actually voted a resolution, declaring that the pro- 
missory notes of the Bank of England had hitherto been, and were then, 
held to be, in public estimation, equivalent to the legal coin of the realm. 

This memorable resolution ; a resolution which took for granted that a 
part was equal to a whole; that £90 and £ 100 were the same thing; 
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Bankruptcy of the Country Banks in 1814, 1815, and 1816, Cause of the Rise in 
the Value of Bank Paper. 


This memorable resolution ; a resolution which took for granted that a 
part was equal to a whole; that £90 and £100 were the same thing ; 
relieved the bank from all uneasiness respecting the interference of Par- 
liament, and tempted the Directors to increase the amount of paper in cir- 
culation. The consequence was, that in 1812, it was at an average dis- 
count of 203; in 1813, of 23; and, in 1814, of 25 per cent. This was 
the maximum of depreciation. The importation of foreign corn, subse- 
quent to the opening of the Dutch ports in 1814, having occasioned a great 
decline of the price of the principal article of agricultural produce, pro- 
duced an unprecedented degree of distress, first among the farmers, and 
latterly among the country bankers. It is estimated that, in 1814, 1815, 
and 1816, no fewer than 240 private banking companies either became 
altogether bankrupt, or, at least, stopped payment; and the reduction that 
was thus occasioned in the quantity of bank notes in circulation, raised 
their value so rapidly, that, in October, 1816, the discount was reduced to 
£1 8s. 7d. per cent. In 1817 and 1818, the average discount on bank 
paper, as compared with gold, did not exceed £2 13s. 2d. per cent. In 
the early part of 1819, it rose to about six per cent., but it very soon de- 
clined ; and in 1820 and 1821 paper was nearly on a level with gold. 
(See Table, on English Paper Money, annexed to this article.) 

These fluctuations were exceedingly injurious. From 1809 to 1815, 
the creditors of every antecedent contract, land-holders whose estates had 
been let on lease, stock-holders, and annuitants of every description, — all, 
in short, who could not raise the nominal amount of their claims or of their 
incomes proportionally to the fall in the real value of money, were to this 
extent losers. The injustice that would have been done to the creditors of 
the state and of individuals, who had made their loans in gold, or paper 
equivalent to gold, by raising the denomination of the coin twenty-five per 
cent., however gross and palpable, would not have been greater than was 
actually done them in 1814, by compelling them to receive payment of 
their just debts in paper depreciated to that extent. Circumstances which 
could neither be controlled by the Bank of England nor the Government, 
put an end, as has been seen, to this system. But we suffered much, and 
perhaps are still suffering somewhat from the sacrifices imposed by the 
rise in the value of money. 


Act 59th of George III. did not raise the Value of the Currency. 


And yet, strange to say, there is a considerable party amongst us who, 
are even now (1837), at the end of eighteen or twenty years, clamoring 
for a fresh reduction of the standard. It is no doubt true that after a cur- 
rency has been for a considerable period depreciated, equal injustice is 
done by again raising its value, as was done by first depressing it. There 
is good reason, however, to doubt, whether the depreciation from 1809 to 
1815 (for the depreciation of 24 per cent. during the seven preceding 
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years is too inconsiderable to be taken into account) extended over a suffi- 
ciently lengthened period to have warranted the legislature in departing 
from the old standard. But, without giving any opinion on this point, 
which is confessedly one of considerable difficulty, it is sufficient to re- 
mark, that the value of the currency was raised, independently altogether 
of the interference of government. The destruction of country bank pa- 
per, occasioned by the renewed intercourse with the Continent, and the 
consequent introduction of cheap foreign corn, raised the value of paper, 
in October, 1816, to within 1} per cent. of par. Now, as the act 59 Geo. 
III. was not passed until 1819, and as the currency had not been depreci- 
ated in the interim, we confess our inability to discover the grounds on 
which it is affirmed to have been the cause of that rise in the value of 
money which took place three years before it was in existence. The pro- 
ceedings in 1819 did not really add three per cent. to the value of Bank 
paper, nor were they intended to raise it. (At the period when Sir Rob- 
ert Peel’s bill was passed, bullion was at £4 an ounce; consequently, 
the depreciation was only £2 13s. 2d. per Gent.) Their great object 
was to shut the door against a new depreciation, and to prevent paper, 
which had for three years been nearly on a level with gold, being again 
degraded. By maintaining the old standard, or, which is the same thing, 
by maintaining the currency at a value nearly corresponding to that to 
which it had attained in 1816, 1817, and 1818, Parliament certainly gave 
permanence to the injury which the rise in the value of money had occasioned 
to the debtors in all the contracts entered into between 1810 and 1815; 
but if, instead of maintaining this old standard, they had raised the mint 
price of bullion to its market price in 1814, they would have done an equal 
injury to the far more numerous body of creditors, in all the contracts en- 
tered into previously to 1810, and in the three years subsequent to autumn 
1816. 


Standard as now fixed ought be maintained inviolate. 


Under these circumstances, it was impossible to adopt any measure ca- 
pable of giving general satisfaction to those whose interests were so widely 
different ; and against which many plausible, and even forcible objections, 
might not have been stated. We are firmly persuaded, however, that the 
legislature followed that course which was, on the whole, the wisest and 
most advantageous. It must be remembered, that much of that incon- 
venience and distress, which always result from every sudden rise in the 
value of money, had been got over in 1817 and 1818. The rents of such 
farms as had been let during the depreciation had been very generally re- 
duced, a vast number of annuity bonds had been cancelled, and prices and 
wages had begun to accommodate themselves to the new scale of value. 
Sir Robert Peel’s bill gave stability to arrangements which had been 
brought about by the natural course of events; and, by fixing the stand- 
ard at its former limit, secured us, as long at least as we have good sense 
and honesty to maintain it inviolate, against the risk of future derange- 
ment and fluctuation. 

But, even if it could be shown that the 59 Geo. III. was inexpedient at 
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the time when it was passed, that would add nothing to the plea of those 
who are now contending for its repeal. All the objections which it was 
possible to make to the degradation of the standard in 1819, must apply 
with a thousand times the force to every scheme for degrading it in 1837 ; 

while, on the other hand, all the arguments that could have been urged 

in favor of the measure at the former period are now quite worthless. 

The restored standard has been maintained for eighteen years ; and ninety- 

nine out of every hundred of the existing contracts have been entered into 
with reference to it. ‘To tamper with it now would be the extreme of 

madness. We should again witness the most pernicious subversion of 

private fortunes. Debtors would be enriched at the expense of their cred- 

itors; the ignorant and unwary would become the prey of the cunning’ 
and the crafty ; and capitalists would be eager to transfer their stock from 

a country where it was impossible to lend it, except at the risk of getting 
it repaid in a depreciated currency. ‘ Whatever, therefore,” to avail 
ourselves of the just and forcible expressions of Mr. Harris, “‘ may be the 
fate of future times, and whatever the exigency of affairs may require, it 
is to be hoped that that most awkward, clandestine, and most direful 
method, of cancelling debts by debasing the standard of money, will be 
the last that shall be thought of.’—(On Money and Coins, part ii. p. 

108.) 


TABLES RELATIVE TO THE MONEY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Account or THE ReLative VALUE or GoLp AND SILVER IN THE PRINCIPAL TRADING PLACES OF THE 
WORLD, COMPUTED FROM THE PROPORTIONAL QuaNTiTy oF Pure METAL, IN THEIR PRINCIPAL 
Corns, AND THE LecaL on CURRENT PRICE OF THOSE COINS RESPECTIVELY. 


Names of the Coins from which the Pro- 
portions are taken. 
“England, Proved correct) ) Per Guinea and Old Shilling. 
By Old Coinage ¢ |15.2096 to 1 by the Trials 
By New Coinage [14.2878 to 1 of the Pix. Per Sovereign and New Shilling. 
Per 10 Guilder Piece decreed in 1816, and 


Silver Florin of the same date. 


Hamburgh, . .|15 to 1 nearly 14.83 to 1 Per Ducato reckoned at 6 Marks Banco 
and Rixdollar. 


Paris,. +. + |15.5tol { Per 20 Franc Piece, and 5 Franc Piece. 
Madrid,. . -|I6tol 4 Per Doubloon and Dollar of different Coinages 


Lisbon, . 13.56 to 1 Per Joannese and New Silver Crusado. 
Leghorn, +  -+|14.65 tol Per Ruspono and Francescone. 

Genoa, + «+ {15.34t01 5« Per Genovina and Scudo. 

Naples, . . +/15.21 to 1 Per Oncetto and Ducato. (Coinage of 1818.) 
Venice, + «+ |15tol neariy|)4-35 to 1 Per Sequin and Ducat. 

Petersburg, . +|15 tol nearly|15-25 to 1 Per Ducat and Ruble. 

United States, . [15tol Per Eagle and Dollar. 

Bengal, . . -/14.857 to 1 |14-997 to 1 Per Gold Mohur and Sicca Rupee. 

Madras, . . {I3.872tol {1395710 1 Per Star Pagoda and Current Rupee. 
Bombay, . -/15 tol 15 tol Per Gold Rupee and Silver Rupee. 

China, : - 11495 t0 1 ; Per Tale of Gold, and the Average price 


Amsterdam, . _ ./15.8735 to 1 


of Spanish Dollars. 
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ENGLISH MONEY.— Account or Tue ENGLISH SILVER COINS; SHEWING THEIR VALUE; 
THE SEIGNORAGE OR PROFIT UPON THE COINAGE, AND THE PRICE PAID TO THE PUBLIC BY THE MINT, 
POR THE POUND TROY OF STANDARD GOLD AND SILVER, FROM THE CoNQUEST TO THE YEAR 1816. 
(Tuts AND THE NEXT THREE TABLES ARE TAKEN FROM Part IL or Essays on Money, ExcHancgs, 
anv Potrrica Economy, by Henry James.) 
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ENGLISH MONEY. — Account or THE ENGLISH GOLD COINS ; SHEWING THEIR VALUE; THE SEIGNOR- 
AGE OR PROFIT UPON THE COINAGE, AND THE PRICE PAID TO THE PUBLIC BY THE MINT, FOR THE POUND 
TROY OF STANDARD GOLD, FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE YEAR 1816, (THIS AND THE TWO FOLLOWING 
TABLES ARE TAKEN FROM Part II. or Essays on Money, Excuancss, and Potiricat Economy, 
by Henry James.) 
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ENGLISH MONEY. — Account or THE QUANTITY OF FINE SILVER COINED INTO 20s, OR THE POUND 
STERLING; THE QUANTITY OF STANDARD SILVER, OF lloz. 2dwits. FINE, AND |S8dirls, ALLOY, CON- 
TAINED IN 208. OR THE POUND STERLING, AND THE QUANTITY OF STANDARD SILVER WHICH WAS DE- 
LIVERED TO THE MINT, BY THE PUBLIC, FOR 20s. OF SILVER MONEY, IN THE DIFFERENT REIGNS, FROM 
THE TIME OF Epwarp I. To THE REIGN OF GeorcE III. AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE PROPORTIONATE 
VALUE OF FINE GOLD TO FINE SILVER, ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF GRAINS CONTAINED IN THE 
coins. CALCULATED IN GRAINS AND 1000th PARTS TROY WEIGHT. 


ver, 14oz. 2dwts. fine in 20s. or the 
pound sterling, as coined by the 
mint indentures, 

Number of grains of standard sil- 
ver which 20s. were worth, accord- 
ing to the price paid by the mint to 
Proportionate value of fine gold to 
Jine silver, according to the quantity 
of each metal contained in the 
coins, 


20 shillings, or the pound sterling, 
Number of grains of standard sil- 


Number of grains of fine silver in 
as coined by the mint indentures. 


Gold to Silver. 
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56 George III. | 1614545 | 1745454 
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ENGLISH MONEY. — Account OF THE QUANTITY OF FINE GOLD COINED INTO 20s. OR THE POUND 
STERLING ; THE QUANTITY OF STANDARD GOLD OF | loz, 2dwts. FINE, AND 18dwis. ALLOY, CONTAINED 
In 208. OR THE POUND STERLING, AND THE QUANTITY OF STANDARD GOLD WHICH WAS DELIVERED TO 
THE MINT, BY THE PUBLIC, FOR 208. OF SILVER MONEY, IN THE DIFFERENT REIGNS, FROM THE TIMB 
or Epwarp I. ro raz reiGN oF Georcs III. AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE PROPORTIONATE VALUE OP 
FINE GOLD TO PINE SILVER, ACCORDING TO THE PRICE PAID BY THE MINT TO THE PUBLIC. CaL- 
CULATED IN GRAINS AND 1000th PARTS TROY WEIGHT. 
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1066 | Conquest, * « i eikede = 
1280 8 Edward I. — ise ae ee? & oe 
1344 | 18 Edward IIL 407°990 445°080 459°625 1 to 12°479 
149 |; 3 ** 6¢ 383°705 418°588 436°77T ; * wt 
1356 30. Cs id 358°125 390°682 399°561 1 11°286 
1401 3 Henry IV. 358°125 390°682 397°303 1 11°350 
1421 9 Henry i 322°312 351 613 356°963 1 10°527 
1464 4 Edward IV. 257°850 281°291 319°648 1 10°331 
1465 x. 66 238°750 260°454 273°109 1 11°983 
1470 | 49 Henry VI. 238°750 260°454 268°202 1 11°446 
1482 | 22 Edward IV. 238°750 260°454 264°869 1 11°429 
1509 1 Henry VIII. 238°750 260°454 261°909 1 11°400 
1527 6S ns 210°149 229°253 230°630 1 11°455 
1543 > es 66 191°666 209°090 218°181 1 12°000 
1545 3 Cs 66 176°000 192°000 209°454 1 10°714 
1546 | 37 *§ 66 160°000 174°545 209°454 1 10°000 
1547 1 Edward VI. 160°000 174°545 183°732 1 11400 
1549 a se 155°294 169°412 174°545 1 11250 
51| 5 “ «& ae ae —* cee 
“ce “cc “ec “ 160°000 174°545 . ‘ ae - ‘ 
1552 ee “ 160°000 174°545 175°342 1 11°186 
1553 1 Mary, 159°166 173°636 174°369 1 ** 41°198 
1560 2 Elizabeth, 160°000 174°545 175°609 1 11°315 
1600 | 43 “* 66 157612 171°940 174°545 1 11°100 
1604 2 James I. 141°935 154°838 161°344 1 12°109 
1626 2 Charles I. 128°780 140°487 144°255 1 13°431 
1666 | 18 Charles II. 118°651 129°438 129°438 1 14°485 
1717 3 George I. 113°001 123°274 123°274 1 15'209 
1816 | 56 George III. 113°001 123°274 123°274 , % 
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SCOTS MONEY.— Account or THE NUMBER oF Pounps, SHILLINGS, AND PENnNiEs Scots, WHICH 
HAVE BEEN COINED out or Ong Pounp Waicur or SILVER, AT DIFFERENT TIMES; WITH THE DB- 
Rez or Puriry or svcu SILvgeR, OR ITS FINENESS FROM THE YEAR 1107 To THE YEAR 1601. (From 
Cardonnell’s Numismata Scotus, p. 24.) 


Value of money 
coined out of a 
lb. of silver. 
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Enouisn Comnace. —The first Coinage in England was under the Romans at Camulodunum, or Col- 
chester. English Coin was of different shapes, as square, oblong, and round, until the middle ages, 
when round Coin only was used. 

1257. The first Gold Coin struck. . Guineas first coined. 

1357. Gold Florin struck. — Edward III. . Double Guineas ‘ 

1494. Old Sovereigns first minted. . FiveGuineas ‘“ 

1503. Shillings first coined. . HalfGuineas “ 

1553. Crowns and Half-Crowns. + . Quarter-Guineas. — 3 Geo. IIL. 
1560. Irish Shillings. . Seven Shilling Pieces Coined, 
1631. Modern Milling introduced. . Two-Penny Copper Pieces “ 
1665, Half-pence and Farthings. . Sovereigns. — New Coinage. 
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SCOTS MONEY. — Account oF THE NUMBER OF Pounps, SHILLINGS, AND Penniks Scots, WHICH 
HAVE BEEN COINED OuT OF OnE Pounp WeicuT or GoLD; WITH THE DEGREE OF THEIR Purity, 
AND THE PROPORTION THAT GOLD BORE TO THE SILVER, 


Robert II. 
Robert III. 
James I. 
James II. 


James III. 


James IV. 
James V. 
Mary, 
James VI. 
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ENGLISH PAPER MONEY. — Account or THE AVERAGE MARKET PRICE OF BULLION IN EVERY YEAR 
FRoM 1800 To 1821, (TAKEN FROM PAPERS LAID BEFORE THE HovsE oF CoMMONS,) OF THE AVERAGE 
VALUE PER CENT. OF THE PAPER CURRENCY, ESTIMATED FROM THE MARKET PRICE OF GOLD FOR THE 
SAME PERIOD, AND OF THE AVERAGE DEPRECIATION OF THE PAPER CURRENCY. 
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Corx1nc. —This operation was originally performed by the metal being placed between two steel 
dies struck by a hammer. In 1553, a mill was invented by Antonie Brucker, and introduced into 
England, in the year 1562. An engine for coining was invented by Balancier, in 1617. The great im- 
provements of the art were effected by Boulton and Watt, at Soho, in 1788, and subsequently. The art 
was rendered perfect by the creation of the present costly machinery at the Mint in London, com- 


menced in 1811. — Haydn. 
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GOLD COINS OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. — A Taste coNTAINING THE Assays, WEIGHTS, AND 
VALUES OF THE PRINCIPAL GoLp Corns oF ALL CoUNTRIES, COMPUTED ACCORDING To THE MinT Prick 
or Gop 1s ENGLAND, AND FROM ASSAYS MADE BOTH AT LONDON AND PaRIs, WHICH HAVE BEEN 
FOUND TO VERIFY EACH OTHER. 


The London Assays in this Table have been made by Robert Bingley, Esq., the King’s Assay Master 
of the Mint, and those at Paris by Pierre Frederic Bonneville, Essayeur du Commerce, as published in 
his elaborate work on the coins ofall nations. 

Specimens of all the foreign coins brought to London for commercial purposes have been supplied for 
this Table from the Bullion Office, Bank of England, by order of the Bank Directors, and have been se- 
lected by John Humble, Esq., the chief of that office, who also examined the Tables in their progress. 
It may likewise be added, that the Mint Reports of these commercial coins are chiefly from average 
assays; and that all the computations have been carefully verified by different calculators. (Note by 
Dr. Kelly to the second edition of the Caméist, published in 1821.) 


Cont’ts 
Denomination of Coins. Assay. | Weight. Wophte one 


car. gr. | dts. gr.| dwt.gr.mi. | grains. 
Austrian (Souverain, . . - W.0 08 18°6 
Dominions ‘Dowte Ducat, . - | B. 193 p 106°4 
Ducat Kremnitz,Hungar’n.| B, 13 63°3 
Bavaria. Carolin,. . ° W.32 115 
Max d’or, or Maximilian, W.3 
Ducat, . B. 12 
Ducat, (double in propa.) B. 18 
Pistole,. . . W. 0 14 
. Pistole (double in prop. ) W.0 14 
Ducat, . ° . B. 103 
Pen es oe ie Be ee 
Ducatcurrent, . W. 0 33 
Ducat specie, . B. 12 
Christian d’or, . W.01 
Guinea,, . . Stand. 
Half Guinea, . Stand. 
Stand. 
Stand. 
W.02 
W.02 
W.018 | 920 
W.ou | 42 419 19 
D’ble Napoleonor 40 francs W.on | 87 830 
Napoleon, or 20 francs, . F 4 3 4110 
New Louis (double, &c.) 
same as the Napoleon, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Ducat, . 2 53 2914 
Geneva. Pistole, old, . Ps ° 4 i 4418 92°5 
Pistole, new, . ° ° 3 153 315 4 80 
Genoa. Sequin, . “She 2 5 210 6 
Hamburgh. Ducat (double in a=) 53 291 62°9 
Hanover. George d’or,. . ° 64 | 4658 92°6 
ae 5 | 210 8 53°3 
2 118 6 39 


Gold Florin(d’ble in prop.), 
Holland. ODoubleRyder, . . 1221 0 283°2 
Ryder, . ° 690 140°2 
Ducat, . . 2912 52°8 





Tables of Gold Coins. 


Cont’ts ‘ 
; Standard |; Value in 
Denomination of Coins. Assay. | Weight.| “Weighs. "eid. | Sterling. 


car. gr. | dwt. gr.| dwt. gr. mi.) grains. a 
Double Louis, W.1 34 | 10 16 9 18 18 215°3 1°95 
Louis, . W.13 5 8 4 21 16 108 1°37 
Demi Louis, . W.1% | 216 211 3 64°5 
Sea. s «6s PR ae 2 6 | 210 0 63°2 4°98 
Doppiaor Pistole,. . | W.01 4) 408 88°4 
Forty Lire piece of 1808,| W.013 | 8 8 840 119°7 9°64 
Six Ducat piece of 1783, | W.0 2} 5 16 51218 121°9 6°89 
Two Ducat, or Sequin 1762, W.123 | 1 20% 116 6 
Three Ducat, or Oncetta) 
of 1818, B. 13} 2 104 21 1 
Netherlands.Gold Lion, or 14 Florins, Stand, 5 TR 5 716 
Ten Florin piece (1820), W.014 47 4615 
Parma, Quadruple Pistole, . W.10 18 9 17 12 18 
Pistole or Doppia of 1787, W.03 444 410 4 
Ditto of 1796, ° ‘ W.1 0} 44 4814 
Maria Theresa (1818), . W.0u 4 3b 4110 
Pistole coined since 1785, W.01 4 52 617 0 
Sequin (4 in proportion), B. 1 oh 2 5 2912 
Carlino, coined since 1785, W.01 | 9 6 220 0 
Piece 20 f'cs, or Marengo, W.20 318 4 
Ducat, . e . . B. 194 2 5 2912 
Dobraon of 24,000 rees, . Stand. 3412 0 
Dobra of 12,800 rees, . | Stand. 18 6 0 
Moidore or Lisbonine, . Stand. 62 0 
Piece of 16 testoons, or} 
1,600 rees,. - + | Wioog 25614 
Old Crusado of 400 rees, W.0 ce 0418 
New Crusado of 480 rees, | W. 0 of 016 2 
Milree (coined 1755), Stand. 0 19 15 
Ducat of 1748, . . | B. 19 294 
Ducat of 1787, . . | B. 12 296 
Frederick (double) 1769, | W.0 13 9 18 
Frederick (single) 1778, | W.o 14 5 4 
Frederick (double) 1800, W.02 96 
Frederick (single) 1800, W.02 4183 
Sequin (coined since 1760)) B, 1 34 90 
Scudo of the Republic, W.014 
Ducat of 1796, . B. 1 24 
Ducat of 1763, .. B. 12 
Gold ruble of 1756, Stand. 
Ditto of 1799,  . W.0 0 
Gold Poltin of 1777, Stand. 
Imperial of 1801, . B. 123 
Half Imperial of 1801, B. 1% 
Ditto of 1818, . . | B. oo 
Carlino (4 in proportion), | W. 0 23 
Ducat of1784, . . | B. 12 
Ducat of 1797, ° ° B. 1% 
Augustus of 1754,. . | W.0 26 


Augustus of 1754,.  . W.013 
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fy : Value i 
Denomination of Coins. . ° Sterling. 


Ounce of1751, . ‘ 215 8 

Double Ounce of 1758, . 67M 

Doubloon of 1772, . . 61 21 16 

Quadruple Pistole of 1801, 16 9 6 

Pistole of 1801, 426 

Coronilla, gold dol. of 1801, 1 ols 

Sweden. Se ee a 2812 

Switzerland.Pistole, Helvetic, of 1800, 419 9 

. OS eee 298 

Turkey. Sequin of 1773 123 6 

Sequin fonducli, 1789, . 1 22 16 

Half misseir (1818), . 013 5 

Sequin fonducli, .  . 12 7 

Yermeebeshlek, . . 3413 

Zecchino or sequin, . 21014 

Ruspone of Etruria, 71713 

U. States. Eagle (4 and 3 in prop.), 1148 

Venice. Zecchino orsequin, . 2 10 10 

Wirtembd’ gh.Carolin, ° 5640 

Ducat, ‘ 2812 

Zurich. Ducat,. . 298 
EAST INDIES. 

East India. Rupee, Bombay (1818), 71113 

Rupee of Madras (1818), 712 0 

Pagoda, Star, . . 12111 
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SILVER COINS OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES.—A Taste conTainine THE Assays, WEIGHTS, 
AND VALUES OF THE PRINCIPAL SiLVER Coins OF ALL CoUNTRIES, COMPUTED AT THE RATE OF 5s. 2d, 
PER OuncE STANDARD, FROM ASSAYS MADE BOTH AT THE LONDON AND Panis Mints. 


. P . Value in 
Denonunation of Coins. , : ight. Sterling. 


oz. dwt.|dwt. gr.| dwt. gr. mi, 
Rixdollar Francis II., 1800, 
Rixdollar of Hungary, 
Half-Rixdollar or Florin, 
Copftsuck or 20 creutzer, 
17 Creutzer piece, 
Halbe copf, or 10 creutzer, 
Rixdollar, 
Rixdollar of 1800 in pro), 
Copftsuck, 
Patagon or crown, 
Piece of 10 Batzen, 
Piece of 48 Grotes, 

Brunswick. Rixdollar, Convention, 

Half-rixdollar, 
Gulden, of 4, fine, 1764, 
Gulden, common, of 1764, 


. 
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15 13 13 
216 3 
1 7M 
4417 
822 1 
644 
822 
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Tables of Silver Coins. 






Denomination of Coins. 


Gulden, ditto, of 1795, 
Half-Gulden, of }, of 1764, 
Denmark. Ryksdaler, specie of 1798, 
New piece of 4 marks, 
Half-ry ksdaler, 
Mark, specie, } ryksdaler, 
Rixd’Ir, Sleswig & Holst’n, 
Piece of 24 skillings, 
England. Crown (old), 
Half-crown, 
Shilling, 
Sixpence, 
Crown (new), 
Half-crown, 
Shilling, 
Sixpence, 
France. Ecu of 6 livres, 
Demi ecu, 
Piece of 24 sous, 
Piece of 30 sous, 
Piece of 5 francs, Convn’t, 
Piece of 5 francs, of 1808, 
Piece of 2 francs, of 1808, 
Franc of 1809, 
Demi franc, 
Franc (Louis) of 1818, 
same as franc of 1809. 
Geneva. Patagon, 
Piece of 15 sous of 1794, 
Genoa. Scudo, of 8 lire, of 1796, 
Scudo of Ligurian Repub., 
Hamburgh. Rixdollgr, specie, 
Double mark, 32 schillings 
Piece of 8 schillings, 
Piece of 4 schillings, 
Hanover. Rixdollar, Constitution, 
Florin, or piece of 3, fine, 
Half-Florin, ditto. }, do., 
Quarter, do. 6 groschen, do. 
Hanover, Florin, or piece of %, base, 
Hesse Cassel.Rixdollar, Convention, 
Florin, or piece of 3, 
Thaler of 1789, 
Ecu, Convention, (1815), 
Bon Gros, 
Holland. Ducatoon, 
Piece of 3 florins, 
Rixdollars (the assay vary) 
Half-rixdollar, 
Florin or guilder(} in pro), 
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ll iy 
412 
18 14 
2 9 
9 7 
40 
18 13 
5% 
19 8} 
9 16$ 
3 21 
1 29} 
18 43 
9 2 
3 154 


1 193 


12 74 
17 233 
14 
20 22 
20 7 
18 6 
9 0 
6 18 


Standard 


oz. dwt.|dwt. gr.|dwt. gr. mi.| grains. 


$23 7 
4165 
vu 
ll 16 14 
817 8 
221 12 
17 12 6 
3 210 
19 8 10 
916 5 
3 21 
122 10 
147 
9 2 
315 
l1ig9il4 
18 716 
9 118 
3 16 19 
412 4 
1 514 
b2 4 
6 6 2 
33 1 
413 6 
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1519 8 
1% 1 
20 14 10 
2011 2 
17 21 12 
911 8 
264 
1612 
18 04 
9 010 
411 4 
2410 
8 23 15 
15 2 
71% 
uij 
15 21 
on 
2141 
2 212 
162 8 
88 8 
644 
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Cont'ts 
in ere 
‘Silver. 


199°] 
90 
388°4 
259°8 
194°2 
64°4 
389°4 
68°9 
429°7 
214°8 
85°9 
429 
403°6 
201°8 
80°7 
40°3 
403°1 
201°5 
83°4 
100°2 
338°3 
344°9 
138°8 
69°4 
347 


351 
36°1 
457°4 
454°3 
397°5 
210°3 
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417 





Value in 
Sterling. 


418 


11°27 


5°63 
8°28 
4°13 


11°64 


1°99 


11°24 


0°16 
738 
9°69 
4°84 


1°03 
5°04 
3°87 
3°43 
T49 
5°36 
6°99 
3°95 
7°89 
3°96 
1°85 
678 
3°67 
1°39 
0°68 
0°26 
O77 
1°43 
5°85 
2°33 
4°99 
1°89 
8°49 








Cont'ts|) Value i: 
Denomination of Coins. in pure tree 
"Siloer. Sterling. 


. « 
1 090 
1777 
4 3°37 
1 


oz. dwt.\dwt.gr. | dwt.gr.mi. 


4318 
692 
16 13 18 
17612 
911 8 
4174 
16 18 10 
1714 
6 44 
019 2 
4 910 
290 
294 
410 4 
311 8 
178 9 
517 2 
12 22 12 
137 8 
16 0 18 
15 22 12 
15 3 18 
1337 0 
219 0 
212 
1719 4 


12 Stiver piece, 
Florin of Batavia, 
Rixdollar, 50 stv’rs,Holl’d, 
Rixdollar, specie, 
Double mark, 
Mark, 
Scudo, 
Barbone, 
Ounce of 30 tari, 
2 Tari piece, 
Scudo of 6 lire (4 in prop.), 
Lira, new, 
Lira, old, 
Scudo of Cisalpine Repub., 
Piece of 30 soldi of ditto., 
Scudo of 15 lire 1739, 

“* of 5 lire of 1782, 

« of 1796, 
Ducat, new (4 in prop.), 
Piece of 12 Carlini of 1791, 
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247 
8°62 
T3T 
T38 
8°71 
10°78 
5°78 
5°70 
413 
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1°60 
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Netherlands. Ducatoon, old, 

Ducatoon of Maria Theres. 
Crown (4 &c. in prop), 
5 Stiver piece, 
Florin of 1790, 
Florin of 1816, 
Half florin, 
Ducat of 1784, 
Ducat of 1796 (4 in prop.), 
Piece of 3 lire, 
Scudo (1755) 4 &c. in prop. 
Scudo (1770) § & 4 in prop. 
Piece of 2 lire (1714), 
5 franc piece (1801), 
Rixdollar, old, 
Rixdollar, new (1794), 
Florin, or gulden, 
New Crusado (1690), 

5 (1718), 

“ (1795), 
Doze vintems, or 240 rees, 
Testoon (1799), 
New crusado (1809), 
Seis vintems, or 120 rees, 
Testoon (1802), 
Tres vintems, or 60 rees, 
Half testoon (1802), 


4" 4444225 


2°20 


. 


514 9 
616 6 
3 92 
15 18 18 
16 218 
422 
22 0 10 
2 116 
7 16 13 
6112 
16 6 0 
hill 6 
3 18 16 
10 19 0 
910 
9118 
41210 
122 18 
8 3 0 
22 
12 
11 
on 


5°35 
8°72 
10°46 
0°95 
Vg 
0°66 
8°26 
8°42 
11°85 
11°99 
2°38 
11°51 
11°72 
9°40 
3°95 
415 
2°01 
6°06 
4°67 
6°50 
5°93 
3°25 
284 


4244%= 


4422444444444 444%5 


#433 


8. 
4 
2 
4 
0 
3 
0 
3 
0 
0 
3 
0 
4 
1 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
8 
5 
5 
4 
1 918 0 4°37 
1 
1 
0 
4 
4 
1 
5 
5 
1 
3 
4 
2 
0 
2 
2 
2 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
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Tables of Silver Coins. 


Cont’ts 

: i : Standard |, | 

i ‘ Assay. | Weight. : in pure 
Denomination of Coins. ly: ag Weight. "Silpe ' 


oz. dwt. | dwt. gr.| dwt. gr. mi.| grains.| 8. d, 
7122 7414 1 10°31 
5 13 5 712 1 4°47 
3 16 3 12 0 10°90 
14 6} | 11 9 2 11°27 
1g 1 16 4 4 213 
ll 2 8 22 2 3°70 
911 7 16 1 11°78 
5 et 3 20 0 11°91 
314 219 8°69 
171 | 161713° 3°87 
8 124 8 816 1°93 
5 2 4% 4 3°40 
117 116 4 5°19 
0 204 02 0 2°58 
M7 1 16 13 18 3°40 
1s 1 418 7°58 
71 13 23 0 TT! 
Is 5% | 1323 4 18 
16 144 | 14 616 8°29 
16 12 14 11 16 8°93 
10 212 0 2°75 
2 1210 6 2°52 
12 12 15 10 3°21 
1172 212 
12 12 12 2°83 
219 0 8°74 
21218 784 
1 19 18 5°65 
11416 5°11 
1 616 3°97 
1 611 3°95 
0 15 10 2°13 
415 0 9°34 
163 4 201 
7 416 1 11°61 
11 42 2 10°64 
2019 6°32 
1 2l 5°87 
123 6°10 
16 16 0°62 
5 7 4°40 
16 17 3°79 
8 10 1°88 
3 16 0’ss 
120 6°43 

360 

11 0 

17 19 10 

1712 0 

165 8 


co 


Portuguese, Piece of 8 macutes, Africa, 
Colonies? ‘Ge * - 
“ of 4 “ “ 
Prussia. _ Rix dollar, Prussian cur., 
Rixdollar, Convention, 
Florin, or piece of $, 
Florin of Silesia, 
Drittel, or 8 good groschen, 
Piece of 6 groschen. 
Scudo, or crown, 
Mezzo scudo or half-crown, 
Testone (1785), 
Paolo (1785), 
Grosso or half-paolo (1785), 
Scudo of the Roman Rep., 
Ruble of Peter the Great, 
Ditto of Catherine I.(1725), 
Ditto of Peter II. (1727), 
Ditto of Anne (1734), 
Ditto of Elizabeth (1750), 
Ditto of Peter III. (1762), 
Ditto of Catherine II.(1780) 
Ditto of Paul (1799), 
Ditto of Alexander (1802), 
Ditto of ditto. (1805), 
20 Copeck piece (1767), 
Ditto (1784), 
15 Copeck piece (1778), 
10 Copeck Piece, 
Ditto (1798), 
Ditto (1802), 
5 Copeck piece (1801), 
Sardinia, Scudo or crown (4 &c. pro) 
Sarony. Rixdollar, Convention, 
Piece 16 groschen, Leipsic, 
Rixdollar cr’nt Saxe Gotha) 
} Thaler of 1804, 
Ditto of 1808, 
Ditto of Jerome Bonaparte, 
Scudo (4 in proportion), 
Piece of 40 grains, 
Dollar of late coinage, 
Half-dollar, ditto, 
Mexican peceta (1774), 
Real of Mex’cn plate(1775) 
Peceta provin’cl of 2 reals, 
Real of new plate (1795), 
Sweden. Rixdollar (1762), 
Rixdollar of late coinage, 
Switzerland.Ecu or rixdl’r of Lucerne, 
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Denomination of Coins. 


Switzerland.Old gulden, Lucerne (1714) 
Ecu of 40 batzen, Lucerne, 
Half ditto., 

Florin, or 40 schillings, 
Ecu, 40 batzen, Helv. Rep. 
Ecu of 4 Franken (1801), 
Piastre of Selim, of 1801, 
Piastre of Crim Tartary, 
Piastre of Tunis (1787), 
Piastre (1818), 

Piece of 10 paoli of Etruria 
Scudo pisa of ditto (1803), 
Piece of 10 lire ditto (1803), 
Lira (1803), 

Dollar, (1795) $ &c. in pro. 
Dollar (1798), 

Dollar (1902), 

Dollar, average of 8 years, 
Dime or 1-10th d’lr. (1796), 
Half dime (1796), 

Piece of 2 lire,24 creutzers, 
Ditto. moneta provinciale, 
Ditto of 2 lire (1802), 

Wirtemb’ gh.Rixdollar, specie, 
Copftsuck, 


19 0 | 181314 
9 20 8 20 12 
422 4814 
18 23 18 10 14 
18 3 

8 6 78 
10 5 
10 0 
6 6} 
17 134 
1712 
25 6 
28 
17 8 
17 104 
17 10 
17 8 
1 194 
0 21% 
5 194 
6 134 
5 6t 
ig 1 
4 164 
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7 114 
8 0 
711 
114 
1113 
1 04 
1 18% 
6 22 
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EAST INDIES. 

East India. Rupee of Sicca, by E. 1. Co. 
Rupee of Calcutta (1818), 
Rupee of Bombay (1818), 
Fanam, Cananore, 
Fanam, Bombay, old, 
Fanam, Pondicherry, 
Fanam, ditto, double, 
Gulden, Dutch E. India Co. 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


London receives from or gives to 


12 3 Florins and Stivers for 1 £Sterling. 
13 12 Mks and Schill. ¥ 1 £Sterling. 
25 50 Francs and Cents e 1 £ Sterling. 
121 Z. V. Florins “« 1 £ Sterling. 

10 2 Florins and Kreuz. e 1 £ Sterling. 
25 35 Lire and Centisimi os 1 £ Sterling. 
6 2&5 Dollars and Silver Gros. # 1 £ Sterling. 
30 = 30 Lire A. and Cent. « 1 £ Sterling. 
30 =: 50 Lire Tosc. and Cent. 1 £ Sterling. 
534 Pence Sterling for 1 Milreis. 

47 Pence “ 1 Peso of Exchange. 

48} Pence “ 1 Hard Dollar. 

39§ Pence “ 1 Ducat, 

1194 Pence - 1 Onza. 








Miscellaneous. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mint StaTEMENT. — Appendix to page 384. 


The amount of coin paid into the treasury at New York, during the 
year ending the Ist of January, 1850, is estimated at . : ‘ . $25,665,812 
Paid into the treasury at Philadelphia during the same period, . 3,136,389 


Excess in favor of New York, : F $ 22,5: 22,529, 29,423 
Amount of gold and silver in the banks of the diy of wis York, 

on the Ist of January, 1850, . P ° ‘ . 5 ‘ $ 6,897,000 

Banks in Philadelphia, 8th November, 1849, x ° ° . 4,058,946 


In favor of New York, . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . , . 2,838,054 


Amount of revenue paid into the treasury at New York for the fiscal 
year ending the 30th of June, 1850, exclusive of hospital money, . $ 24,787,053 
At Philadelphia, during the same period, _.. ‘ : : ‘ 3,020,289 


Difference in favor of New York, . 4 ° ° - $21,766,764 
Value of exports of all kinds from the port of New York, for the fiscal year ending 
the 30th of June, 1850, viz. 
Domestic, . . . ; - : ; - $35,265,359 
Foreign, . ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° 5,117,614 
Specie and bullion, ° . ° : ° ° 5,951,136 
— $46,334,110 
Exported from Philadelphia during the same period, viz. : — 
Domestic, . A ° ° : ‘ F . - $3,942,132 
Foreign, . ° ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 297,889 


Specie, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ é 260,691 


4,500,712 


Excess in favor of New York, : ° . ° ‘ ‘ $ 41,8: 833,398 398 
Value of imports into the port of New York, for the fiscal year ending the 30th of 
June, 1850, viz. 
Rg ew ae he . ee ee - $97,655,241 
Free of duty, . i . . . ° ° 9,456,596 
Specie and bullion, ° . ° ° ‘ ° - 10,414,088 
—_——-_ $ 117,525,925 
Imports into Philadelphia during the same period, viz. : — 
Dutiable, . ; . wo. irs , . $10,413,276 
Free, : ; ° ; ° ° ‘ - 1,161,189 
Specie and bullion, ‘ : : ° ° ° . 41,336 
_—_—_—_— 11,615,801 
In favor of New York, . . . .« « «© , - $ 105,910,124 
Amount of coin in the ae at New York on the 3st of nant 
1850, . , - $7,066,584.43 
Amount of coin in the weeeury, at Philadelphia, on the 31st of Au- 
gust, 1850, _—i«yj. ‘ ‘ 3 A ‘ ‘ . . . 1,333,572.55 


In favor of New York, i ; “ p ‘ $ 5,732,011.88 


The coin and bullion exported from the port of New York during the 
fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1850, amounted to $ 5,951,137, the 
VOL. V. 36 
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greater part of which was most probably in bullion, seeking a cheaper 
coinage, at the same time doing its part in the equalization of exchanges 
between this country and Europe. 


Amount of gold dust entered at the Custom-house in the port of New York, from 
the Ist of January to the Ist of August, 1850 (seven months), viz. : — 





January 19, per steamer California, $ 320,169 
February 9, per steamer Empire City, . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 1,170,255 
«16, per steamer Cherokee, . : 204,701 
March 9, per steamer Empire City, . ‘ ° . ‘ ‘ . 6,000 
March 12, per steamer Georgia, . : ° ; : ‘ ‘ 791,127 
“ 12, per steamer Cherokee, ° . , p 280,184 
“28, per steamer Crescent City, 6,846 
April 6, per steamer Cherokee, 1,004,085 
“ 9, per steamer Georgia, . . . 4,000 
“ 25, per steamer Ohio, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ A ‘ 224,832 
May 24, per steamer Philadelphia, . . ‘ . ° 622,750 
June 11, per steamer Cherokee, . . ‘ ‘ 1,152,860 
July 6, per steamer Philadelphia, 1,942,220 
« 24, per steamer Empire City, 22,000 
“ 24, per steamer Cherokee, ‘ - 1,684,299 
Amount of bullion imported into New York in 6 months, . ° - 9,436,328 
Amount of gold coin during the same period, ; ‘ : 260,238 
Amount of silver coin during the same period, 147,693 
Amount of bullion and coin imported into New York in 7 months, . - 9,844,259 
Amount of bullion and coin entered at the Custom-house in Philadel- 
phia in 12 months, ‘ . P 41,336 
Difference in favor of New York for the last seven months, . , - $9,802,923 


Cueap Postrace 1n Great Britain. — The Post-office returns for 1849, just pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, embrace, — Ist, the number of letters delivered in 
the United Kingdom ; 2d, the revenue; 3d, the cost of management; 4th, the pay- 
ment to railways; and, 5th, the number and amount of money orders. We have 
prepared the following table of these particulars in a condensed form, showing the 
annual progress which has been made from the date of the old system : — 


Payments to 


Ssti Net revenue, , ai a Cin ‘Mae eres tee 
Vear. Domberot ser paying Coat of man cinga scot, meno 
letters. ment a ° of manage- Number. Amount. 
z ment). 
£ £ £ £ 
1839, . - 82,470,596 1,633,764 756,999 52,860 188,921 313,124 
1840, . . 168,768,244 500,789 858,677 52,362 587,797 960,975 
1841, . + 196,500,191 561,249 938,168 96,190 1,552,845 3,127,507 
1842,. e 208 454,451 600,641 977,504 78 464 2,111,980 4,337,177 
1843, . - 220,450,508 640,217 980,650 97,526 2,501,523 5,112,840 


1844,. . 242,091,685 719,957 985,110 ° 92,493 2,806,803 5,695,395 
1845, . . 271,410,793 761,982 1,125,594 181,111 3,176,126 6,413,361 
1846,.  . 299,586,263 825,112 1,138,745 = 110,430 S3,515,079 7,071,056 
1847, . . 322,146,244 984,496 1,196,520 121,859 4,031,185 7,903,177 
1848,. . 328,829,185 740,429 1,403,250 318631 4,203,651 8,151,294 
1349, . . 337,065,867 840,787 1,324,562 (230.079 4,248,891 9,152,643 


With regard to the column headed Net Revenue, it must be mentioned that the ap- 
parent falling off in 1848 and 1849 arises from £ 196,086 having been disbursed in 
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1848 for the conveyance of mails by railway in previous years. The great fluctua- 
tions in the column headed Payments to Railways arise also from the circumstance 
that the totals frequently include large sums for work done in previous years. 
Coupled with these accounts we have a statement of the Money-Order Office for 
1849. The total expense for the United Kingdom was £70,248, and, as the amount 
of commission received was £70,670, the cost of this department was £322 less 
than its receipts. — London Times, August 14, 1850. 

Tue Roruscuitp Famity. — Baroness Rothschild died on Thursday, September 
5th, at Gunnersbury Park, near Ealing, England. The deceased was in her 68th 
year, widow of the celebrated capitalist, and third daughter of Mr. L. B. Cohen. 
Her husband, Nathan Meyer Rothschild, died in 1836, in the 60th year of bis age, at 
Frankfort O. M. There are now six children living, namely, Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild (Member elect for London), Sir Anthony, Baron Nathaniel, Baron 
Meyer, Baroness Anselm, and Mrs. Fitzroy. 


Poputation, Taxes, &c. oF Great Britain. 

AmonG the new matter in Mr. M’Culloch’s improved edition of his Geographical Dic- 
tionary, published in monthly parts, we find the following curious table, at page 471. It is 
one of a series of statistical tables illustrating the progress of the British Empire; and it 
sets forth the population, public burdens, trade, produce, and industry “ of Great Britain, 
exclusive of Ireland,” in the years specified. 

1775. 1798. 1801. 1815, 1248. 


Population of Great Brit- 

ain, ; ° 8,800,000 10,000,000 10,943,000 13,540,000 21,000,000 
Interest of Debt, . £4,470,000 £9,624,000 £ 18,500,000 * £ 30,300,000 £ 28,189,000 
Public Revenue raised by 

Taxation, : . £10,058,000 £ 17,956,000 £ 35,500,000 £71,000,000 £ 54,500,000 
SS a Nil.  £3,926,000 £ 18,500,000 £ 40,799,000 — Nil. 
Loans and Taxes togeth- 

gether, ‘ : .£ 10,038,000 £ 21,881,000 £ 54,000,000 £ 111,799,000 53,500,000 
Taxes paid by each indi- 

vidual, ‘ ‘ - 22s, 9d. 35s. 10d. 64s. 10d. 104s. 10d. 50s. 11d. 


Taxes and Loans paid by 
each individual, . - Se. Sd. 43s. 11d. 98s. Sd. 165s. 1d. 50s. 11d. 


Rent of Land, . . £17,200,000 £22,000,000 £ 26,000,000 £ 39,350,000 £ 45,600,000 
Shipping (of United King- 


dom),tons, . . 697,304 = 1,564,520 1,855,379 2,681,276 4,052,160 
Imports of Cotton, lbs.,. 5,000,000 10,040,000 ~—5604,000 = 100,000,000 686,400,000 
Produce of Iron, tons, 50,000 120,000 180,000 400,000 1,850,000 
Produce of Wheat, per 

acre, bushels, . - 20 24 245 28 32 


Price of Wheat, per qr., 49s, 10d. 49s. 3d. 119s. 6d. 65s. 7d. 50s. 6d. 
Declared Value of the 

Exports of British Pro- 

duce and Manufac- 


. § « « £39,731,000 £ 89,653,000 £ 58,610,156T 


tures, e ° 
Efficiency of same A- 
mount of Labor, . 1 1 1 1-10th 1 5-10th 2 


* The return for this year includes interest of Irish debt. 

t Average of 1814, 1815, and 1816, 

1! Tonnage of Great Britain only. But the tonnage of Ireland and of the Colonies, exclusive of the 
United States, then in a state of revolt, was quite trifling. 

§ The account of the declared value of exports was not taken till 1798; but their official value, which 
was then much nearer to their read value than at present, amounted in 1793 to £ 13,892,268. In 1775 
it amounted to £ 16,326,361; but that includes the value of foreiga as well as of native exports, and 
there are no means of distinguishing the one from the other. 

T This is the return for 1847, the exports in 1548 being artificially reduced in consequence of the extra- 
ordinary Continental convulsions of that year. They amounted in 1849 to £ 63,319,937. 


XUM 
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Errects or THE Frenxcu Revotortion or 1848.— On the whole subject our con- 
clusion, perhaps, may be briefly this: that the catastrophe of February was too excep- 
tional an incident to justify any certain inference as to the comparative character of the 
institutions overthrown or the merits of those who suffered by the change ; but that if 
we consider it, for argument’s sake, as a genuine republican manifestation, suggested 
and enforced by the real national will, such assumption will exempt the vanquished 
party from serious culpability. Louis Philippe’s ministers were not in the same 
position as those of our George I. Had they been so, or, in other words, had the 
whole strength of the revolutionary party — that is to say, of the party which pre- 
vailed against Charles X.— been at their service in resisting the assaults of the re- 
actionary party, there is every reason to presume that M. Guizot might have been 
still performing the part of Walpole, and the House of Orleans have been establish- 
ed on the constitutional throne of France, with fewer dangers and troubles than at- 
tended the establishment of the House of Hanover in England. But they encoun- 
tered obstacles of a character altogether novel. They were attacked, not by regular 
adversaries, not by a party bent on recovering power, but by the votaries of doctrines 
heretofore unheard of; by men who grounded a right of perpetual insurrection upon 
the conclusions of political theories, and who, in the silence of their abodes alin 
the strength of their private speculations, turned into the streets to subvert a govern- 
ment for no other reason than that it was not the government of their own imagin- 
ings. The critical question is, whether these extraordinary assaults could ever have 
thus succeeded against a government founded on the general consent and affection of 
the people. To this we can only reply, that no government had ever before been 
subjected to the trial; and we may, perhaps, venture upon adding, that the feelings 
evinced by the French nation in its ben of reflection dornish something like a proof 
that the constitutional monarchy was not really so destitute of popular good-will as 
to have lain, uoder ordinary circumstances, at the mercy of a mob. Whether, how- 
ever, from accident or some more controllable cause, it is undeniable that the French 
Revolution of 1789-1830 has failed; but it is likewise evident, in contrasting this 
failure with the success of our own experiment, that the failure had its origin in lia- 
bilities from which we were preserved. Even if the monarchy of July had been 
the very counterpart of the monarchy of 1688 in every single condition attending its 
establishment, it would not thereby hese been insured against such a shock as that 
which actually laid it low. We cannot, indeed, think that it was altogether unfavor- 
ably constituted; nor do we conceive that it is to this revolution that M. Guizot’s 
well-pointed contrasts are meant to apply. In any case, however, the settlement of 
1820 would have been equally unacceptable to those sectaries who recoghized no es- 
sential difference between one monarchy and another, or between any governments 
which did not happen to represent their own conceptions. Being unacceptable, it 
would, according to the doctrines and practice of the sect, have been incessantly at- 
tacked ; whether with less success or not, we cannot affirm. France, as its states- 
men and representatives now manfully acknowledge, was * surprised ”’; and against 
such an unparalleled incident inthe political life of a nation it might, perhaps, have 
been difficult to guard. After the event, wisdom is learnt easily enough, nor do the 
French people seem very reluctant to acknowledge the truth. — Edinburgh Review. 


Larce Gotp Cotxs.— An important measure to commerce, in connection with 
the gold of California, has just been brought forward in the Senate by Mr. Gwin, 
Senator from that new State. It proposes, virtually, that gold coins of the value of 
from one hundred to ten thousand dollars each shall be struck at the mint. 

The circular form hitherto universally followed for small coins, which had its 
origin in the rude, ancient contrivances of dropping the melted metal from a ladle, to 
be then struck with a punch and hammer, adapts them to our purses, but would not 
be appropriate for these gigantic coins, designed for heavy transactions at home and 
exchanges abroad. For these purposes they should be rectangular, that they may be 
convenient for packing in boxes. 

These huge rectangular coins are but a valuable and ingenious improvement upon 
the limited and already existing system of European bankers. They are to be 
struck of refined gold, of uniform fineness, and with appropriate legends and devices, 
similar to those upon our smaller coins, with their value conspicuously marked, and 
the inscriptions LIBERTY and UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, Counterfeit- 
ing and mutilation are provided against by suitable contrivances and penal enact- 
ments. — Washington Union, 20th Sept. 
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Gotp Corns. — The deterioration in our gold coins has caused considerable con- 
versation of late in our banking institutions. It is ascertained that the coinage of 
only a few years’ date is quite deficient in weight; so much so, that parcels of 
$5,000 or less fall short several dollars. According to the standard, eagles, half- 
eagles, &c , are a legal tender, at a certain specified weight, and if they do not weigh 
the requisite amount, can they be received at the count? The difference in weight 
of a single piece is very trifling, but in the aggregate there is quite a deficiency. 
This process of deterivration is going on from day to day, and the coins which at 
this time are of full weight will in a few months, perhaps, according to the wear, be 
designated as lightcoin. We understand the banks in this city have decided to re- 
— gold only at weight, which decision we think is according to law. — Boston 

ournal. 


Forcery. — An adroit attempt was made one day last week to defraud the Bank 
of Syracuse, by forged drafts. A letter was received on Wednesday, by Mr. Horace 
White, Cashier, purporting to have been written and signed by Hon. William H. 
Seward. The letter covered a draft signed by a Mr. Harrison, of Canton, St. Law- 
rence county, for $ 3,700, indorsed by Governor Seward. Mr. White was requested 
to send $ 200 in bills through the mail to Matthew Hope, of Rochester, inclosing in 
the same letter a draft for $ 1,250, payable to the order of Frederick Crane, and an- 
other draft for the same amount payable to the order of J. W. Harper, of Buffalo. 
The balance of $ 1,000 was to be placed to the credit of Mr. Seward, here 

Mr. Harrison’s draft was accordingly discounted, and the money and the two 
drafis for $1,250 were forwarded to Rochester. An account of an attempt to defraud 
some New Jersey Bank, by the forgery of the name of Senator Dayton, and the fail- 
ure of the rogues to realize the fruits of their villany, having come to Mr. White's 
knowledge, through the city papers, his suspicions were excited as to the genuine- 
ness of the Harrison draft, and the necessary measures were immediately taken to 
stop the delivery of the letter addressed to Hope, at Rochester. Mr. White yester- 
day had the satisfaction of learning that the letter had not been taken from the office, 
and that the money and drafts were therefore safe. 

The imitation of Governor Seward’s hand was well done, — that of his signature 
was complete. The letter was franked by him, and the frank is supposed to be 
genuine. ‘The miscarriage of the New Jersey enterprise probably alarmed the 
rogues in this quarter, and deterred them from calling tor the letter at Rochester. — 
Syracuse Journal, October 2. 


Tue City or Parits.— The revenue of the city of Paris for the fiscal year 1851 is 
reported at forty-nine millions of frances ; forty-one millions is the estimate of the 
ordinary expenses, to which are to be added seven for repairs, extraordinary work, 
&c. The returns published in the Moniteur show that the indirect taxes of France, 
during the first six months of the present year, have amounted to three hundred and 
fifty millions, being sixteen millions more than in the corresponding period of last year, 
in spite of a deficiency of five millions in the salt tax. An increase of forty millions 
for the whole year may be hoped. Itis boasted that the duty on potable liquor — 
chiefly wines and brandies — has produced during the half-year upwards of three 
million seven hundred thousand francs. ‘The amount of duty received on tobacco 
has increased by nearly three millions. — Paris Correspondent of Journal of Commerce. 


Bankx-Nore Excravine — One of the best specimens that we have seen of bank- 
note engraving is from a plate engraved by Draper & Co., of Philadelphia, for the 
Harrisburg Bank. ‘The design is quite unique, being an inverted arch with several 
appropriate figures emblematical of agriculture and commerce. If our banks wish 
to shut out entirely the paltry counterfeits with which the community is flooded, they 
should employ the best artists as designers and engravers, and the best workmen as 
printers. Such work as that done for the Harrisburg Bank cannot be successfully 
imitated by counterfeiters or ordinary workmen, and we take pleasure in commend- 
ing it to the scrutiny of banks in all the States. ‘The later specimens of work by 
Rawdon, Wright, & Co., and by ‘Toppan, Carpenter, & Co., are most finished pieces 
of note-engraving, and indicative of great perfection in this art. 
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State Securities, Oct. 23, 1850. PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 23. 


Massachusetts, 5percent., 1859 100 to 101 | U. S.,6 per cent., 1856 109 to110 
“ “ sterling, 105 “ “ “ 1862 1123 “ 113 
New York, 1360 111 “112 | « “ 1867 117 “117% 
“ 1865 117 “118 ad “ 1868 117 “118 
1858 105% “ 1064 “ Coupons, 1868 118 “1184 
1866 1054“ 107 | “ Spercent., 1853 103 “ 104 
1879 107 “1074| “ Treasury Notes, 6 p. cent., 1144“ 1154 
past due, 994 “ 1004 | Philadelphia, 6 per cent., 106 “ 107 
« © « Sales Nashville, 6 per cent., 100 92 * 93 

. + + 1034104 | Alleghany, “ 100 92 “ 93 
- + + 88 “ 90 | Cincinnati, 6 p. ct., water-works, 1004 “ 101 
sterling, 100 “101 | Pittsburg, 6 per cent., coupons, 37 98 
- 100 “101 |St. Louis, “ “ x «as 97 
- « + 100 “104 | Bank of Possaybennia, - 100 114 “1143 
1856 108 “ “ North America, 100 144 “ 150 
1870 110 “110% | Philadelphia Bank,. . . 100 143 “ 146 
1851 105 “106 | Farmers and Mechanics’, 72 724 
1871 106} “ 1063 ' Commercial Bank, . 62 63 
87 “ 88 |B. Northern Liberties, 52 55 
86 88 Mechanics’ Bank, 299 “ 29% 

- + + 103 “106 | Southwark Bank, . 67 70 
Indiana Bonds, - - 5 55 | Kensington Bank, 64 67 
Indiana State, 5 - « « 79“ 80 | B. Penn Township, 29 30 
Alabama, 5 - 82 “ 85 | Western Bank, + 66 “ 68 
a 6 et Manuf. and Mechanics’, . 274“ 28 
Arkansas, 6 - « « Sales Bank of Commerce, . . 63 “ 65 
Illinois Int. Imp. Stock,. . . 62 “ 63 | | Girard Bank, . P 124“ 198 
“ InterestStock, . . . 38 “ 39 ane of Pittsburg, . 51g“ 53 
Exchange Bank, 493“ 51 
BattimoreE, Oct. 23. | | Merchants and Manuf., 


52“ 53 
Baltimore, 6 per cent., 1890 106} to 106} | Texas Treasury Notes, 


“ 
“ 
Pennsylvania, 
“e 
“ 
Maryland, 
os 


“ 





Virginia, 
South Carolina, 
Ohio, 

“ 


a“ 


Kentucky, 


rt 
S 


Tennessee, 
“ 
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46 “ 50 
B. and Ohio R. R. Stock, 794“ 79% | Bank of Louisville, . . 1024 “ 103 
“ « Bonds, 1854 100 “101 | Northern Bank, ae 109 “ 110 
“ “ Div. Bonds, 93} 94 | Bank of Kentucky, . . 100 105 “105% 
Bank of Baltimore, . . 100 4“ 97 | Union Bank, Tennessee, 664 “ 67% 
Merchants’ Bank, . . - 100 98 “100 | Planters’ Bank of Tenn., 664“ 70 
Union Bank,. . ... 7% W ®* 7 | N. O. Gas Light Bank. Co., 114 “115 
Mechanics’ Bank,. . . 15 16§“ 17 |MorrisCanal, . . . . 25 208 204 
Commercial and Farmers’, 33} 38 “ 40 | Reading Railroad, oe « @ Be 
Western Bank,. . . . 20 203 213 “ — Bonds, 6 p. cent.,1870, 773“ 78 
Farmers and Planters’, . 25 28 “ 28| “ Mortgages, 1860, 83 “ 84 
Chesapeake Bank,. . . 25 26%“ 27 | Com. and Vicks. R. R. B., 100 164“ 163 
Marine Bank, . . . . 30 27$ 29 | Phil.and Trenton Railroad, 100 129 “131 
Farmers and Merchants’, 40 39 “ 40 | Phil., W., Balto. Railroad, 50 30 “ 31 
Franklin Bank, + 124 114“ 12 | Harrisburg Railroad, . . 50 444 45 
Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, 50 514% 52 Schuylkill Navigation, . 50 564“ 57% 
Patapsco Bank,. . . . 25 234“ | Camden and Amboy R.R. 100 32 “ 133 


esSgegoee 
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New York, Oct. 23. | Boston, Oct. 23. 


Bills on London, 60 days, . . 1104to111 | Boston, 6 per cent., 1853, . . 102 to 102} 
“ Paris, G6Odays, . . 5163“515 | “ 5§ « 1860, . . 100 “ 
“ Amsterdam, . . . . 41 “ 41} East BostonCo., . . . . . 198“ 19% 
“ Hamburg,. . . . . 36 “ 36! Atlantic Bank, . . ... =. 110 “112 
“ Bremen, .... . 80 “ 80%) Atlas Bank, . . : «= or oe 
N.Y. City, 7 percent., 1857 111 “ 1113. Boston Bank - 50), o « « SE" 57 
“ 5 1856 102 “104 | Boylston Bank,. . . . . . 104 “105 
. 5 “W.Ln.,1858 102 “ 102) City Bank, . . + eon 102 “ 103 
Brooklyn City, 6 per cent., 104 “106 | Cochituate Bank, . . . . . 1004“ 101 
Albany ST sf te Uh . + 1034 “ 105§ | Columbian Bank, . . . . . 101 “102 
Columbus “ 7 “ 97 “100 | Eagle Bank, ... 6 so ss DES 
Erie R. R. Bonds, Ist Mertgige, 1083 “ 109 | Exchange Bank, . . . . . 1044“ 
Hudson River R. R. Bonds, . 994“ 994 | Freeman’s Bank, . . . . . 109 “110 
Hartford and New Haven R. R., 118. “120 |Globe Bank,. . . . ~~. . 108 “109 
Erie KR. R. Bonds, 2d Mortgage, 7 100} “ 1003 Granite Bank, . . . . . . 100 “101 
Syracuse and Utica, . . . 8 126 “130 | Grocers’ Bank, . .. . - 100 “ 
¥ Rochester, . 8 109 “ Hamilton Bank,. . . . . . 100 “101 
Long Island Railroad, . . . 15%“ 154 | Market Bank (par70), . . . 82 “ 8&3 
Providence and Stonington, . 39 “ 394 Massachusetts Bank (par 250), 250 “ 253 
N. Y. and New Haven R.R., . 109 “110 | Mechanics’ Bank, . . . . . 102 “104 
Paterson Railroad, . . . . 104 “105 | Merchants’ Bank, . . . . . 109 “112 
Tonawanda Railroad, . 20 115 “116 | New England Bank, . . . . 108 “111 
Harlem Railroad, oo « «© G4 Gelert Bak, . * « sis « » CERO 
Mohawk Railroad, .. . . 65§“ 86 | Shawmut Bank, i, lee 104 “ 105 
Utica and Schenectady,. . . 148 “150 | Shoe and Leather Dealers’ Bank, 13 “115 
Hudson River Railroad, . 6 75 “ 754) State Bank (par60), . . . . 63 “ 64 
Bank of New York, . . .10 1394“ 141 | Suffolk Bank, . . ... 133 “ 135 
Manhattan Bank, . . . .7 115 “ | Traders’ Bank, . . . . - « 104 “105 
Merchants’ Bank, . . . .10 120 “123 | Tremont Bank,. . . . - 10 “104 
Mechanics’ Bank, . . . .10 118 “121 | Union Bank,. . . . ~~. ~. 108 “110 
Union Bank,. . . . -10 134 “140 | Washington Bank,. . . 100 “101 
Bank of America, . . . . 8 I11 “112 | Boston and Lowell R. R. (par 500), 580 “ 585 
City Bank, . . . . . -10 122 “1% | & Maine Railroad, . 108 “ 109 
Phenix Bank, . . . . . 7 106 “ 1063} Providence Railroad, 83$“ 85 
Tradesmen’s Bank, . . 15 142 “150 | “ Worcester “ 102 “ 103 
Fulton Bank,. . . . « 10 125 “130 | Concord Railroad (par 50),. . 56 “ 57 
Del. and Hudson C.Co.,. 24 149 “150 | Connecticut River Railroad, . 83 “ 
Butchers and Drovers’, . 10 130 “ 135 | Eastern Railroad, . . . . . 103 “104 
National Bank, . . . . - 8 1124“ 116 | Fall River Railroad, . . . . 83 “ 85 
Merchants’ Exchange, . 8 116 “118, | Fitchburg Railroad, . . . « 1124“ 113 
” | Hartford and New Haven R.R., 118 “ 120 
Bank of the State of N. Y., 106 “107 | Nashua and Lowell Railroad, . 1084 “ 169 
Bank of Commerce, . . . 8 1084 “109 | Norwichand Worcester preferred, 563 “ 
Mech. Banking Association, 7 102 “1024 Northern Railroad, . . . . Tit“ 72 
American Exchange Bank, 10 125 “ Old Colony Railroad,. . . . 624% 64 
N. Y., L. L, and T. Co.,. . 8 1224 “ 130 | Stonington n . @ * 4 
Farmers’ L. and T.Co.,. . . 464“ Vermont and Mass. Railroad, 333“ 34 
Ohio Life and T.Co., . . . 106 “107 | Vermont Central Railroad,. . 335“ 34 
CantonCo. . . . . «+ + 55“ 554) Western Railroad,. . . . . 104} “ 105 
Bank of Louisiana, . . . 120 “ Albany W. Railroad, 6 per cent., 106 “ 
Louisiana State Bank, . . 92 “ 96 | Michigan Central Railroad, . 95 “ 98 
N.O. Canal and B.Co.,. . 6 90% 95 | New Bedford and Taunton R.R.,115 “ 116 
Mech. and Traders’ N.O., . 8 92 “ 98 | Rutland Railroad,. ... . 62 “ 63 


Leather Manufacturers’,. . 8 112 
7 
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Massacuusetts. — Pawtucket Bank. — The visit of the Bank Commissioners to 
this institution disclosed a system of fraud on the part of the Cashier, A. A. ‘Tilling- 
hast, which has been going on for about seven years. An injunction has according- 
ly.been laid on the concern. The amount of his defalcation has not been ascer- 
tained, but it is supposed that his property, which has been made over to the bank 
to the amount of $ 20,000, will by no means cover it. He had the whole manage- 
ment of the bank, and had loaned pretty largely to his friends, without good secu- 
rity. Several failures in the village have happened in consequence of the explosion, 
which is a serious misfortune to the business of the place. Mr. Tillinghast was the 
oldest cashier in the Commonwealth, and had been highly respected up to the time 
of the discovery. — Boston Post. 

The Providence Post says that the Cashier had loaned the credit of the bank in 
the form of checks on other banks, payable on time, to a very large amount, vari- 
ously stated from $75,000 to $90,000, to a single individual, and that there was 
other indebtedness, with entirely insufficient security, to the amount of $ 20,000. 
Such was the panic, that the bills in some cases were sold at a great discount. We 
are credibly informed, however, that the individual for whose benefit the credit of the 
bank has been so fraudulently extended will at once secure the bank against loss, 
and from present indications there is little reason to doubt that the bills will all be 
redeemed ; and from information we have been at some pains to obtain, we would 
recommend to all holders not to sacrifice on them. 


Lee Bank. — Edward A. Bliss, Esq., of the Connecticut River Bank, at Hartford, 
has been elected Cashier of the Lee Bank, Massachusetts, in place of Edmund D. 
Chapin, Esq , who goes into the John Hancock Bank, at Springfield. 


The Suffolk Bank Robbery.— The Suffolk Bank, Boston, was robbed of a bag of 
gold, containing five thousand dollars, on Saturday, October 5th. The messenger of 
the Exchange Bank carried into the Suffolk Bank a sum of money consisting of bills 
and five thousand dollars in gold, in a bag, which he delivered to the teller, who re- 
ceived it and drew it towards him, and then turned round to transact other business. 
At this moment a man who had been observed busily occupied in figuring on a piece 
of paper, by Major Geo. M. Thacher, who just then entered the bank, coolly walked 
" and took the bag and placed it under his coat and walked down the stairs. 

ajor Thacher did not at first suspect that any thing was wrong, but his suspicion 
being excited he followed the man, who was joined by an accomplice, and the thief ' 
proceeded to the Fountain House on Harrison Avenue. Major Thacher returned to 
the bank, and asked if they had lost any money, and not until they counted was the 
theft discovered. The police at once repaired to the Fountain House, — but the bird 
had flown. This is certainly one of the coolest pieces of business on record. — 
Satu: day Evening Gazette. 

The bank has issued the following advertisement : — 

$ 1000 Rewarp. — A bag, containing $5000 in gold, was stolen from the counter 
of the Suffolk Bank, on Saturday last. The above reward is hereby offered for the 
recovery of the same. 

By order of the President and Directors, 
October 7th, 1850. I. C. Brewer, Cashier. 


Spring field. — George P. Bissell, Esq., of the State Bank, Hartford, has been 
elected Cashier of the Western Bank, Springfield, in place of his brother, Charles 
P. Bissell, Esq., who is about to commence mercantile business at Rochester, N.Y. 


Abingion.— The Abington Bank, Plymouth county, chartered by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts in 1850, commenced business in October, with a capital of 
$ 100,000. President, A. Dunbar ; Cashier, Judson N. Farrar. 


New Yorx.—J Stringham, Esq., has been elected Cashier of the Patchin Bank, 
Buffalo, in place of TT. W. Patchin, F'sq., elected Vice-President of the same institu- 
tion. 

Delaware Bank.— Charles Marvin, Esq., has been elected President of the Dela- 
ware Bank, at Delhi, in place of H. D. Gould, Esq., who declined a reélection. 
Walter H. Griswold, Esq , has been chosen Cashier. 
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Lockport Canal Bank. — This bank, which has been suspended for three or four 

ears, 1s about to resume business. Since the suspension, all the creditors of the 
ome have been paid, with interest, and the capital stock mostly secured to the stock- 
holders. The new officers elected are Alfred B. Judd, President, John P. Smith, 
Vice-President, and Elias Ransom, Cashier. 


New York City. — The Pacific Bank commenced business on the 17th October, at 
the corner of Broadway and Grand Street. Its capital is $ 500,000, most of which 
is already paid in. We understand that it received on the day of its opening more 
than $170,000 on deposit from its dealers, exclusive of the amount of the instal- 
ment due and paid on that day. The officers of the bank are William Tilden, Pres- 
ident, N. C. Ely, Vice-President, and Jacob Campbell, Jr., Cashier. The Directors 
are well known responsible business men of this city. 


Brooklyn. — The new City Bank will commence business in a few weeks on At- 
lantic Street, South Brooklyn. President, John Skillman, Esq. Cashier, Robert 
Perrine, Esq. 

Vermont. — The Battenkill Bank, at Manchester, was broken into on the 30th 
September, and robbed of about five thousand dollars in gold and bank-bills. A re- 
ward of five hundred dollars has been offered for the recovery of the money. 


Connecticut. — William H. Hill, Esq., has been elected Cashier of the Winsted 
Bank, at Winsted, Connecticut. 


Ruope Istanp.— The Mechanics and Manufacturers’ Bank of Providence has 
had an injunction laid upon it, and a receiver appointed, in consequence of an ex- 
amination made by commissioners appointed by the Governor of Rhode Island. 

The examination showed that the Cashier, A. W. Snow, was a defaulter to the 
amount of upwards of $70,000, — and criminal proceedings were forthwith institut- 
ed against him. 

. The public, however, need have no apprehension as to the safety of the bill-hold- 

ers unless the condition of the bank has greatly changed for the worse since the last 

return, which was made in October, 1849. The liabilities of the Institution, accord- 

ing to that return, were as follows :— 

Circulation, . - $27,569.50 
Deposits on interest, 18,012.56 
Deposits not on interest, . , : ; ‘ 28,543.01 
Dividends, . x , ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . ° ‘ 159.00 
Making a total of ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ : . . $74,284.07 

While the capital is $186,150. So that if half the capital stock should have been 
lost, still the public is secure, and not only the bills, but the deposits, will be paid in 
full. It would appear, therefore, that there need be no alarm among the bill-holders. 


AtaBama.— Daniel C. Sampson, Esq., has been elected Cashier of the Southern 
Bank of Alabama, a new institution, located at Mobile. 


New Booxs.— The London Quarterly Review for October has been issued by 
Messrs. Leonard Scott & Co., 79 Fulton Street, New York. Contents: —1. Tick- 
nor’s History of Spanish Literature. 2. Church and Education in Wales. 3. Forms 
of Salutation. 4. Siluria and California. 5. Mure on the Literature of Greece. 
6. Metropolitan Water Supply. 7. Anecdotes of the Provisional Government. 
8. Cochrane’s Young Italy. 9. Last Days of Louis Philippe. 

The Edinburgh Review for October, 1850. — Contents: — 1. History of the English 
Language. 2. The United States. 3. The British Museum, — Catalogue of Printed 
Books. 4. Mure’s Critical History of the Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. 5. Col. Chesney’s Expedition to the Euphrates and Tigris. 6. Recent Clas- 
sical Romancers. 7. Emigration and Industrial Schools. 8. Difficulties of Re- 
publican France. 9. Horace and Tasso. 

The four English Quarterly Reviews are republished by Leonard Scott & Co., 
New York, at the very low rate of eight dollars for the whole. 
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Bankers 1n Concress.— The Hon. James G. King (of the firm of James G. 
King & Son, New York) represents the fifih district of New Jersey in the United 
States House of Representatives. The Hon. James H. Duncan, President of the 
Merrimac Bank, at Haverhill, represents the third district of Massachusetts. Chester 
W. Chapin, Esq., President of the Agawam Bank, Springfield, is the Democratic 
candidate for Congress from the sixth district. 

Thomas M. Howe, Esq., Cashier of the Exchange Bank, Pittsburg, has been 
elected to the next Congress from the twenty-first district of Pennsylvania. 

Mexcantite Guaranter.— The progress of improvement which marks every 
class of society in the present day has called into existence the prospectus of a com- 
pany now forming for the gr saee of the principle of insurance to commercial 
transactions: it is entitled The Mercantile Guarantee Association. The views of the 
company are very ably set forthin a review and synopsis of the association, pub- 
lished by Baily, Brothers, of Cornhill, London. By this review, it is shown that 
three societies of this description have been established in Paris for three or four 
years, all of which have prospered. As this company propose to confine their trans- 
actions to the guarantee of legitimate business, arising only from bond fide sales, and 
or accommodation bills, it removes many objections which would naturally arise in the 
actual delivery of merchandise, excluding all transactions based on loans, notes of hand, 
the minds of the mercantile community, such as interference and the encouragement 
of unsound trading by one class of men at the expense of others. We think that 
the principle, properly carried out, would be of very great advantage to the middle 
class of prudent and industrious traders, who are now most exposed, and who gener- 
ally suffer in any time of great pressure or commercial distress. — London Murning 
Chronicle, October 3. 


Notes on the flonen Market. 


Boston, 25tH Ocroser, 1850. 
Exchange on London, sizty days, 1103 to 111. 


Tue money market is very active, —a large amount of stocks has changed hands during 
the month, and prices rule high. Insurance stocks more especially have advanced, and 
are in demand. Our bank stocks are almost without exception above par, and a tendency 
to a further advance. 

Money may be quoted at seven to eight per cent. per annum. Specie continues to be 
shipped to Europe, while sterling bills are in demand at 104 to 11 premium. The Cunard 
steamer of this week took out $485,000 from New York, and the previous shipments for 
the current year amount to § 7,000,000. 

Large additions have been made during the current year to the bank capital of Massa- 
chusetts. In the annual report of the Secretary of State for 1849, contained in our Febru- 
ary number, page 587, the capital of the Boston banks was represented to be § 19,577,495, and 
of the country banks $ 15,552,516. Since then, the following increase has taken place in 
Boston, viz. : — 

Bank. Capital, 1849. Present Capital. Increase. 

Shoe and Leather Dealers’, ° ° ‘ - STAT A95 $ 750,000 § 2,505 
Tremont Bank, . ° . . - 500,000 1,000,000 500,000 
Union Bank, . ° . . 800,000 1,000,000 200,000 
Mechanics’ Bank, . ‘ ‘ M ‘ é - 120,000 150,000 30,000 
Grocers’ Bank, . e e » s ‘ ‘ 250,000 300,000 50,000 
Bank of Commerce, commenced Ist August, 1850, 750,000 750,000 
Bank of North America, “ 18th September, 1850, 509,000 500,000 
Cochituate Bank, * October, 1849, 150,000 150,000 
Former amount, ‘ 2 ‘ 19,577,495 


Total, October 25,1850, . ° e ° ° . ° ° - $21,760,000 
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And in the country banks, — 


Location. 
Newton, 
Lawrence, 
Haverhill, 


Bank. 


Newton Bank, 
Bay State Bank, . 
Haverhill Bank, . 


Money Market. 


Capital, 
1349. 

§ 100,000 

- 241,900 

149,700 


Capital, 


Oct. 1849. 


$ 150,000 
300,000 
150,000 
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Increase. 
§ 50,000 
58,100 
300 


100,000 
150,000 
200,000 
250,000 
300,000 
150,000 
200,000 
150,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


Capital, 
Oct. 1850. 


§ 21,760,000 
16,405,000 


9,250 
50,000 
50,000 

193,950 
50,000 
90,884 
50,000 
50,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 


Increase, 


§& 2,182,505 
1,352,484 
Total,. , . - «+ $34,630,011 $38, 165,000 § 3,534,989 
Some portions of the new increase have been paid since the first day of October. The 
actual revenue to the State for the past six months, from tax on banks, is § 179,600, being 
equivalent to a tax of one per cent. per annum on a gross capital of $ 35,920,000. 

Several failures have occurred among the dry goods trade in this city, which are not of 
sufficient amount, however, to create uneasiness in the community. The banks maintain 
more than their ordinary line of discounts, and there is abundant floating capital in State 
Street to meet the demands of trade. 

The following stocks have been recently introduced at the New York Stock Board, and 
are quoted among other Western securities now in demand. 

Alleghany City 6 p. ct., 25 yrs., 92to93 Cleveland and Cin. R. R., 7 p. ct., 
Pittsburg, 6 30 yrs., 97“ Columbus and Xenia “ 7 “ 95 “ 96 
Alleghany County, 6 “ 1860, 96 Ohio and Pa. i: TR 90 “ 92 

The new Southern Bank of Alabama has commenced operations under favorable auspi- 
ces, at Mobile. Bank capital is much required in that State, the foreign trade of which 
has become very extensive, and requires further banking facilities. 

Two of the New England banks have failed since our last report, or have been placed in 
the hands of Receivers, namely, — The Pawtucket Bank, at Pawtucket, near the Rhode 
Island State line, and the Mechanics and Manufacturers’ Bank at Providence. In both in- 
stances the cashiers are charged with misapplication of the funds under their control. 

New banking institutions, as well as old ones, must recollect that “the best security 
against mismanagement of banking affairs must ever be found in the capacity and integrity 
of those who are intrusted with the administration of them, and in the caution and pru- 
dence of the public; but no legislative regulations should be omitted which can increase 
and insure the stability of establishments upon which commercial credit so much de- 
pends.” 

If the banks now mentioned had heeded the advice of one of our eminent capitalists, as 
embodied in our motto on the title-page, these failures would not have occurred. A 
cashier cannot too soon learn to say No to the many solicitations for pecuniary aid based 
upon personal favor. 

The banks of the city of New York have made returns of their condition on the 28th 


Laighton Bank, 
Mechanics’ Bank, 
Holyoke Bank, . 
Western Bank, . e 
Springfield Bank, . ° 
Franklin County Bank, 
Greenfield Bank, . F ‘ 
Adams Bank, 
Tradesman’s Bank, 
Union Bank, é 
Prescott Bank, 
Milford Bank, . 
Rollstone Bank, . 
Worcester County Bank, 

. Abington Bank, 


90,750 
100,000 
150,000 

56,050 
250,000 

59,116 
150,000 
100,000 

new, 
new, 
new, 
new, 
new, 
new, 
new, 


Recapitulation. Capitat, 9. 


$ 19,577,495 
15,052,516 


Lynn, 
Worcester, 
Northampton, 
Springfield, 

““ 


Greenfield, 


North Adams, 
Chelsea, 
Haverhill, 
Lowell, 
Milford, 
Fitchburg, 
Blackstone, 
Abington, 


Boston Banks, . ri . 
Country Banks, 


91 to 93 
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September last. We are indebted to the New York Courier and Enquirer for the follow- 
ing table ; we have added the late returns of the Bank of America and the Phenix Bank. 


Capital. — on —_ Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 


Merchants’ Bank, . ° + $1,490,000 $4,019,902 $1,081,636 $309,277 $2,973.695 
Union Bank, . . . 1,000,000 2,611,280 544,121 377,762 1,597,880 
Bank of New York, . 1,000,000 2,650,000 1,070,000 445,600 2,470,000 
Mechanics’ Bank, 1,440,000 3,922,858 1,060,030 473,451 2,615,204 
Bank of America, . . . 2,001,200 4,688,537 833.424 263,266 2,187,213 
Manhattan Bank, . » ‘ 2,050,000 3,942,754 550,174 393,435 2,333,477 
Bank of the State of New York, 2,000,000 4,638,091 840,057 406,496 2,080,782 
Bank of Commerce, . . 4,360,230 6,249,500 715,092 12,940 2,039,519 
National Bank,. . . 750,000 1,592,400 92,728 117,827 799,379 
Phenix Bank, . — 1,290,000 3,079,213 188,040 261,463 1,912,281 
City Bank, . 6 720,000 1,722, 621 246,861 152,197 1,339,329 
Leather Menuthetunes’ Bank, é 600,000 7 f 121,726 195,301 940,765 
Fulton Bank, . . . 600,000 57 57: 172,517 219,759 1,071,653 
Chemical Bank, . é 300,000 1,193,473 102,932 257,533 894,641 
North River Bank, . Baa €55,000 1,393,976 71,542 371,495 986,363 
Tradesmen’s Bank, . 400,000 1,054,387 48,282 263,033 723,823 
Butchers and Drovers’ Bank, ‘ 500,000 1,517,431 86,305 302,723 1,061,660 
Seventh Ward Bank, . ° ° 500,000 1,273,291 96,989 269,117 767 404 
Broadway Bank, eam 500,000 973,690 74,849 242,230 705,036 
Ocean Bank, . ° ° ° ‘ 750,000 1,240,895 64,124 109,227 730,483 
Dry Dock Bank, . ° ° 200,000 255,433 10,814 70,022 50,231 
Mechanics’ Banking Association, 632,000 1,810,046 104,178 291,005 974,332 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank, ‘ ,235,000 2,713,261 105,486 80,560 1,276,077 
Greenwich Bank, e - ‘ 300,000 500,000 20,000 181,000 320,000 
Bowery Bank, . . ; 356,650 961,034 53,402 191,552 800,511 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, 200,000 578,185 46,360 103,959 330,261 
Mercantile Bank, . P FA 300,000 585,151 30,760 53,174 354 ,926 
American Exchange Bank, ‘ 1,500,000 4,439,970 616,149 242,694 2,603,677 


Sept. 28, 1850, . ° ‘ -$2 1,030 $63,067,800 9,902,587 $6,521,153 $37,223,202 


June 29, 1350, e ° 27,294,570 59,878,038 10,753,632 5,919,363 35,361,139 

March 30, 1850, . . ° - 26,740,315 56,430,647 6,861,501 6,725,688 32,067 ,937 

The accumulated specie in the vaults of the banks enables them to extend their facilities 
to the community. The steady increase of loans, as indicated by these returns, shows that 
the demands of borrowers have not diminished. New and extensive channels of invest- 
ment offer for the newly accumulated capital in the large cities. Stocks maintain high 
prices, and real property is held generally at considerable advances beyond tke terms de- 
manded six or twelve months since. 

We have received a communication from Ohio, for which we will endeavour to find space 
next month, in reference to the dissension between the banks of Ohio and those of Indi- 
ana. In the mean while, however, we take occasion to say that the drafts and counter- 
drafts upon each other are productive of no good to either party. 

LT 
DEATHS, 

Ar Saissury, Mass., on Thursday, 26th September, Seth Clark, Esq., aged seventy- 
eight years, President of the Powow River Bank, at Salisbury. 

Ar Newark, New Jersey,on the 25th September, William H. Mott, Esq., in the 
forty-third year of his age, Cashier of the State Bank, at Newark. Mr. Mott assumed the 
duties of Cashier of the State Bank of that city in August, 1843, and up to the time of 
his death discharged them with credit to himself, and to the entire satisfaction of the pub- 
lic. He was also Treasurer of the Newark Savings Institution, of which he was one of the 
founders. Previous to his removal to Newark, he was connected with the Bank of Ameri- 
ca,in New York. Mr. Mott, in private and social life, was peculiarly amiable and be- 
loved ; and from his retiring habits and eminent modesty, few have been able to appreciate 
his true excellence, or to estimate the Joss sustained in his sudden removal ; and those who 
knew him best will most affectionately and gratefully cherish his memory. 





